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waste of 60 per cent in the lumber indus- 


tion of Anti-trust Status of 
Bi-State Agreement, Says 
Senator Steiwer 





Compact Is Described 


As Aid to Unemployed 





Institution of Friendly Suit 
Declared to Have Been Sug- 
gested to Governor of Ore- 
gon by Mr. Hoover 





Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, an- 
nounced orally at the White House July 
14 after a conference with President 
Hoover that the President had sent a com- 
munication to Governor Julius Meier, of 
Oregon, suggesting the institution of a 
test suit to ascertain the application of 
the anti-trust laws now considered as pro- 
hibiting a joint agreement in the lumber 
industry of Washington and Oregon to 
curtail production and distribute their 
products to aid in-the unemployment sit- 
uation in those States. 

Agreement to Safeguard Industry 

Senator Steiwer said that in urging 
upon President Hoover the necessity of 
some joint agreement among lumber pro- 
ducers of Washington and Oregon to cur- 
tai! production so as to meet consumption 
needs and distribute employment through 
the two States he was acting upon re- 
quest of the people of his State. Such 
an agreement is necessary, he explained, 
to prevent demoralization of the lumber 
industry. 

The présent anti-trust laws are gen- 
erally interpreted as prohibiting such an 
agreement, Senator /Steiwer stated. He 
added, however, that William D. Mitchell, 
the Attorney General, would cooperate in 
the bringing of a test suit such as proposed 
by President Hoover to determine the | 
stetus of the law. 

Shut-down of Lumber Industry 

Senator Steiwer declared that‘there had | 
been a “complete shut-down” in the lum- 
ber industry in some areas of Washington 
and Oregon. He said that there was a 








try in the two States. , 
“As a temporary expedient,” he said, 
“such an agreement would do a great 
deal to help out in the unemployment 
situation in the two States. President 
Hoover is very sympathetic with the pres- 


-ent conditions in the lumber industry, be- 


cause he knows how wasteful the lumber 
industry is. Although the President is 
interested in the situation, there is noth- 
ing he can do about it. 


“The President, however, has sent’ a 


_communication to Governor Meier of my 


State in which he suggested a test suit be 
brought in cooperation with the United 


States Attorney General to test the appli- 


cability of the anti-trust laws on proposals 
from Washington and Oregon for a joint 
agreement in the lumber industry by 
which they could curtail production and 
distribute products so as to help keep em~ 
ployment going.” He said that the pro- 
posed agreement would not result in “an 
enhancement of jumber prices.” 
President’s Message Is Cited 

Senator Steiwer called attention to 
President Hoover’s annual message to 
Congress on Dec. 8, 1931, in which he dealt 
with the antitrust laws. 

“Tn my message of a year ago,” said 
the President, “I commented on the ne- 
cessity of congressional inquiry into the 
economic action of the anti-trust laws. 
There is wide conviction that some change 
should be made especially iu the proce- 
dure under these laws. I do not favor 
their repeal. Such action would opén 
wide the door to price fixing, monopoly, 
and destruction of healthy competition. 

“Particular attention should be given 
to the industries founded upon natural 
resources, especially where destructive 
competition produces great wastes of these 
resources and brings great hardships upon 
operators, employes, and the public. In 
recent years there has been continued 
demoralization in the bituminous coal,.oil, 
and lumber industries. I again commend 
the matter to the consideration of the 
Congress.” 

Senator Steiwer pointed out that the 
proposal for a joint agreement in the 
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'ordors, 





PRSSOENT HOOVER in a letter July 
14 to Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the ‘Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, said that he does not 
assume it to be the purpose of the recent 
agreements reached by the Allied Powers) 
at the Lausanne Conference “to effect! 
combined action of our debtors.” 

* However, if it shall be so interpreted, he 
said, “then I do not propose that the 
American people shall be pressed into any 
line of action or that our policies shall 
be in any way Influenced by such a com- 
bination either open or implied.” 

The letter, made public at the White) 
House, follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Senator: I have your in- 
quiry this morning, through Secretary 
Stimson, as to the effect on the United 
States of recent agreements in Europe. 

Our people are, of course, gratified at the 


lem of reparations or any of the other poli- 
tical or economic questions that have im- 
peded Europeon recovery Such action to- 
gether with the real progress in dissarma-} 
ment, will contribute greatly to world sta-! 
bility. | 
I wish to make it apsolutely clear, how- 
ever, that the United States has not been 
consulted regarding any of the agreements 
reported by: the press to have been con- 
cluded recently at Lausanne and that of 
course it is not a party to, nor in any way 
committed to any such agreements. 
While I do not assume it to be the pur- 
pose of any of these o»greements to effect 
combined action of our detors, if it shall 
be so interpreted then I do not propose 
that the American people shall be pressed 
into any line of action or that our poli- 
cies shall be in any way influenced by such 
a combination either open or implied. 
Yours faithfuliy, 





settlement of the strictly European prob- | 
Money Order Fees 
To Be Increased on 


Amounts Up to $20 


New Schedule of Charges to| 
Be One Cent Higher After 
July 20 on Small Domes- 
tic Issuances 





Higher fees for domestic money orders 
which will increase money order revenues 
by $1,250,000 annually will becomes ef- 
fective July 20, it was stated orally July 
14 at the division of money orders, Post 
Office Department. 

Fees will be increased 1 cent on all or- 
ders up to and including $20, it was 
vointed out. Orders of these amounts) 
comprise about 80 per cent of all domestic 
and domestic orders aggregate 
about 90 per cent of the total of inter- 
national and domestic. 


President to Sign Bill 


The Department is authorized to in- 
crease the rates by a bill (H. R. 10246) 


now before the President for signature, | 


which he has assured the Department 


he will sign, it was explained orally at’ 


the Department, 

Money order 
year just ended decreased slightly from 
1931, it was stated, but did not fall off 
quite as much as did postal business gen- 
erally, according to preliminary estimates. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in Depart- 
ment records: 

New Schedule of Fees 

The new schedule of fees places the rate 
on orders of from 1 cent to $2.50, at 6 
cents; $2.51 to $5.000, 6 cents; $5.01 to $10, 
cents; $2.51 to $5.00, 8 cents; $5.01 to $10, 
This is a flat increase on all orders from 
1 cent to $20. 

Money order revenues for the fiscal year 
1932 probably fell below $16,000,000, but no 
definite estimate has yet been made. In 
1931, the figure was $16,333,250 ;in 1930 it 
1931, the figure was $16,333,250; in 1930 it 
slightly below those for 1930. 

For the current fiscal year, it is expected 
revenues will, due to the increased fees, 
approach the high figure of 1930. If re- 
ceipts maintain their total for the last 
fiscal year, the amount for 1933 should be 
approximately $17,000,000. 


Facilities Are Extended 


During the year, the Department has 
established many new money order offices 
at smaller post offices and branch stations. 
During 1931, the number of offices at which 
money order business might be transacted 
was increased by 1,298. 

Postal money orders must be drawn on 
a specified money-order post office but, 
to accommodate travelers, it is provided 
that they may be paid at any money- 
order office if presented thereat within 
30 days from the date of issue. This privi- 
lege is much abused by commercial con- 
cerns which, for various reasons, demand 
payment at offices other than those named 
as the paying office in the money orders. 

To provide for the prompt duplication 
of lost money orders without the risk of 
loss to the Postal Service it is necessary 
that the issuing office be given a com- 
plete description of an order paid at other 
than the paying office, and the name of 





Chile Completes Link 
In Pan American Road 


International Highway to Be 
Open Within 14 Years 


Completion of the Chilean section of 
the Pan American Highway, which even- 
tually will link all capitals of the Amer- 
icas, was reported, July 14, in a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement. 

The Chilean portion is 1,577 miles long. 
The complete highway will be 9,800 miles 
long, and it should be opened to traffic 
throughout its length in another 15 years. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Chilean section of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway, a communicating longitu- 
dinal road measuring 1,577 miles from its 
beginning in Concordia, on the Peruvian 
coast, to its terminus at Santiago, has 
just been completed, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce from 
Harold M. Randall, Assistant Commer- 
cial Attache, Santiago. 

Chile thus becomes second of the 19 
nations to be joined by this highway, to 
complete its portion, as the United States 
constructed, some years ago, a number of 
roads which converge at Laredo, Tex., 
where the road enters,Mexico. The United 
States section is generally considered as 
running northeast to connect Washington, 
D. C., and Ottawa, Canada, with all the 
other capitals of the western world. 

The 9,800 mile highway, after crossing 
the Mexican frontier, will traverse some 
1,500 miles of that country. The portion 
between the border and Mexico City is to 
ba finished within a year. Beyond, the 
route has been laid out to the Guatemalean 
border, and the road surfaced to Caxaca. 

Considerable work has been done on the 
highway throughout Central America. 
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the office at which it has been cashed. 
This_is extra work caused by giving a 
service for which no compensation has 
been received, and an additional fee cov- 
ering the cost of this special accommoda- 
tion should be charged. 

The labor required is as great as that 


\Farm Relief Measure 


'sought to recall the papers, he explained, 


business during the fiscal 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER 


Is Recalled by Senate’ 


Enactment of farm relief legislation at 
the present session of Congress, which 
moved toward completion July 13 with 
the passage by the Senate of a bill (H. R. 
4940), designed to give temporary aid to 
the farmer, received a setback July 14 
with the yecalling of the papers from the 
House in connection with the measure. 

The action came on a motion of Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, who 


and reconsider the action of the Senate 
in passing the bill. His motion was car- 
vied by a vote of 30 to 25 and the House 
was requested to send the bill back. 
This action on the part of the Senate is 
considered by Senate leaders as foreclosing 
any possibility of enactment of the legis- 
lation this session. Final writing of the 
bill into law was considered dubious, it 
was explained, even with the completion 
of Senate consideration and forwarding of 
it to the House, because ef the nearness 


Committee Seeks Data Cover- 
ing Grants of Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation 


TS first move toward Senate super- 
vision of loans by the ‘Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was taken July 14 
by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the newly selected special 
committee to examine corporations, who 
addressed a request to the Corporation 
for the necessary data. 

Senator Couzens, in announcing his ac- 
tion, stated orally that he had asked the 
Corporation to submit the amount of each 
loan, the term and interest rate thereof, 
and the collateral accepted as security. 
Under the resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate and which creates the special com- 
mittee of five, the Senate will be given 
only such facts as the committee, in its 


of the Senate as a whole. 
the Committee has made no plans as to 
procedure. 

During debate on the resolution, how- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.1 
Reserve Banks Return 

To Policy of Buying 

~ Federal Securities 


Gold Stock Is Increased by 
Ten Millions in Week 
Ending July 13, Says Fed- 


eral Reserve Board 


Federal reserve banks resumed open 
market operations looking toward credit 
expansion, during the week ended July 
13, after suspending the operations dur- 
ing the preceding week, according to in- 


formation made available, July 14, by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
At the same time weekly reporting mem- 





of adjournment. The return to the Sen- 
ate makes practically impcssible its en- 
actment. 

The bill, which is sponsored by Senator 
| Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, proposes 
to give the farmer adjusted payments of 
42 cents per bushel on wheat, 5 cents per 
pound on cotton, and 2 cents per pound 
on hogs through levies to be made on the 
processing of the products. 


Cuts in Pay Proposed 
For Railroad Officials 


Bill Is Offered in House to 
Reduce Salaries to Maxi- 


mum of $50,000 


Reduction of tne salaries of all railroad 
officials down to a point of real economic 
management of the properties, the reduc- 
tions to be accomplished through the 
machinery of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, was proposed in-a bill in- 
| troduced July 14 by Representative Garber 
(Rep.), of Enid, Okla. Mr. Garber is a 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

He made public an explanation of the 
purpose of his bill, as follows in full text: 

“The bill directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reduce the salaries 
of all railway officials down to within the 
limits of economical management under 
existing conditions. It requires the re- 
duction of the higher salaries, running as 
high as $121,500 a year, down to $50,000 or 
less, and a reduction of all other salaries 
in proportion. 

“It does not authorize the Commission 
to fix the salaries of railway officials, as 
| that would involve a very close Constitu- 
| tional question and is a matter between the 
officials and their stockholders. It does, 
however, prohibit the charge of high 
Salaries to their operating expenses which 
finally seep down into the rate level and 
are paid by the shippers in freight rates. 
This is the phase of the question in which 
the public is directly interested. 

“The existing salaries, notwithstanding 
the slight reductions made, are entirely 


, Products and with economical manage- 
|ment of the roads under present condi- 
tions as a few illustrations will show. 
“The Chief Executive of the United 
States, President of the largest corpora- 
| tion in the world, receives a salary of only 
$75,000 a year: vut the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railway system receives 
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of Dead 
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Letters 


| Through Use of Return Address 





[Rae MAL advertisers, largest us- 
ers of the postal service, by careful 
mailing brought about a marked decrease 
in the number of dead letters received 
at United States post ¢ffices during the 
fiscal year just ended, it was stated orally 
July 14 at the Division of Dead Let- 
ters and Dead Parcels, Post Office De- 
partment. 

The decline 
which never reached their addressees 
was nearly double the decline in postal 
business generally, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates, which place the reduc~ 
tion in dead mail at petween 15 and 20 
per cent below figures for 1931. Postal 
transaction.. generally fell off about9 per 
cent. 

Based on reports received from large 
post offices more than 3,000,000 fewer let- 
ters came to deal ietter offices, it was es- 
timated, and the amount of money con- 
tained in letters received was nearly 
$600,000 less than in 1931. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in De- 
partment records: 

The decrease is attributed partly to the 
decline in mail volume, and partly to the 
Department's unrelenting campaign for 


in letters and parcels | 


; better mailing, which during the fiscal 
year 1932 was carried on with redoubled 
vigor. Business organizations, particu- 
largely, were asked to be more careful 


business reply cards. 

During the current year, the Depart- 
ment will go on with its campaign, and 
it is hoped that a similar reduction in 
dead letters and parcels will be evident 
at the close of the fiscal year 1933. 


By following Department instructions, 
business houses which are large and con- 


saved millions of dollars during the year, 
it is estimated. More and more firms 
have adopted the practice of using re- 
turn-cards on advertising envelopes, and 
as a result have been able to keep their 
mailing lists up-to-date. 

For many years it was not considered 
good advertising practice to use envelopes 
bearing the firm’s return address, on the 
theory that the recipient was less likely 
to open the letter if he realized it was 
advertising matter, than if the envelope 
bore no clue as to its contents. During 
recent years, however, and especially 
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out of line with the ruinous prices of farm | 


in using return-addres senvelopes and | 


sistent users of direct-mail advertising | 


ber banks in New York and Chicago in- 
creased their extensions of credit through 
commercial loans. by $43,000,006, accord- 
ing to the information. 

Gold Stock Increased 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

The gold stock of the country, which has 
recently been subjected to heavy drains, 
gained $10,000,000 during the week, and 
for_the first time the reserve banks cut 
down the amount of Government securities 
pledged as note collateral under the emer- 
gency provisions of the Glass-Steagall Act. 

In resuming their open market opera- 
tions the Federal reserve banks bought 
$20,000,000 worth of Government securi- 
ties, advancing their total portfolio of 
such obligations to $1,821,000,000, a new 
high record. This total is $1,143,000,000, 
or 168 per cent, larger than the total on 
July 15, 1931, a year ago. 

Operations in Open Market 

Eight of the reserve banks—those in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco—joined in the buying of gov- 
ernments last’ week. The four other 
banks—Richmond, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Dallas—made no change in their 
holdings of Government obligations. 

The open market operations, which seex 
| to expand the funds available for lending, 
were accompanied last week by an in- 
|crease Of $52,000,000 in the reserve bal- 
ances of the member banks. The reserves 
of these banks totaled $2,015,000,000 on 
July 13, but were still $421,000,000 below 
the total for a year ago despite increases 
{due in part to the open market opera- 
tions. 

The increase in commercial loans by 
the weekly reporting member banks in 
New York and Chicago came largely in 
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Imported Steel Bars 
To Bear Origin Mark 


Requirement Not Unreason- 
able, Customs Bureau Rules 


Each steel bar imported into the United 
| States for use in reenforcing concrete 


must be marked with the country of 
origin, despite protests from importers that 
| the demand is unreasonable, the Bureau 
| of Customs ruled, July lM. 
The order of the Bureau yequiring each 
| bar to be marked raised complaints from | 
importers. Hearings were held to allow} 
both importers and domestic manufac- 
turers to present their cases. The Bureau | 
announces, however, that it will not re-| 
verse its previous demand. { 

During the hearings importers declared 
| that the demand was instigated by domes- 
tic manufacturers as part of a program) 
to exclude all foreign steel. The an- 
nouncement issued by the Bureau follows 
in full text: 

After hearings held in the Bureau of 
Customs it has been decided that no 





change will be made in Treasury Decisions 
45565 and 45661 which require concrete 
reinforcement bars imported on and after | 
July 14, .1932, to be marked to indicate 
the country of origin. 
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discretion, desires to call to the attention | 


The Michingan Senator explained that | 


Transport Urged 


Contract Awards Criticized 
As Unreasonable Subsi- 
dies of Shipping at House 
Committee Hearing 


|EKconomy Advocated 


In Cost of Service 


| : 
|Manufacturer Protests Against 


Rejection of Tenders to Sup- 
ply Flooring Material for 
| Post Office Buildings 


The House Committee on Post Office 
| and Post Roads, at a hearing, July 14, 
| inquiring into postal contract matters, 
was urged by Representative Patman 
(Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., to eliminate 
;ocean mail subsidies and limit steamship 
{mail profits to a reasonable basis. 
| Chairman Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. 
|¥., said he believed the witness was right 
|to the extent that there should be modi- 


|fications of ocean mail contracts from} 
time to time, so that the Government may | 


'Save money. 


‘| coffee, but that State is the center of 


Trade Moratorium 


Declared by Brazil 


Extension of 15 Days Decreed 
On Commercial Obligations 
In Foreign Exchange 


A fifteen-day moratorium on commer- 
cial obligations has been declared by 
Brazil, which was faced with the possi- 
bility of a cessation of imports, according 
{to information made available July 14 
|by the Department of Commerce. 

A cable from Commercial Attache Carl- 
ton. Jackson at Rio de Janeiro says the 
decree was signed July 12 extending by 
{15 days foreign currency obligations ma- 
turing up to Aug. 31. Debtors, however, 
must deposit the milreis equivalent of such 
obligations at the official exchange. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The decree is the result of the political 
| disturbances which now exist in Brazil. 
The State of Sao Paulo produces the bulk 
of Brazil's most important export crop, 





| 


the opposition to the provisional govern- 
}ment of Brazil. As a military measure, 
the Federal Government has closed all 
Sao Paulo ports to shipping for an indefi- 
nite period. It also deprives the exchange 
market of its chief sources of foreign cur- 
rencies, normally provided by the coffee 
export bills. 

Banks, therefore, have no way of fur- 
nishing exchange to importers, other than 
by ‘drawing upon their deposits already 
existing abroad. While it is believed that 
this could be done for a short time, such 
a procedure would soon exhaust the banks’ 
foreign funds and make it impossible for 





| Other Witnesses Heard 


| The witnesses, besides Mr. Patman, in- 
cluded John G. Holland, who told of the 


investigation of postal matters by the ‘so-| 


{called Blaine committee in the Senate 
in which he participated. John Hasbrouck, 
;of New York City, a flooring manufac- 
turer, and the Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, John W. Philp, in charge 
of quarters, equipment and supplies. 

| Mr. Patman said he is against ocean 
mail subsidies and does not believe they 
are necessary. Representative Lamneck 
(Dem.), of Columbus, Ohio, said he felt 
|that subsidies should be called by their 
right name and that to call actual sub- 
| Sidies ocean mail contracts is a misnomer. 
| Instances Are Cited 

| Mr. Patman said he had heard of a 
| ¥4,000 subsidy to a company that only 
|carried a dollar’s worth of revenue from 
mail. He suggested the Committee look 
into the matter of subsidies to the United 
Fruit Co., for instance. 

“Why should there be a\subsidy to that 
company which is capitalized at $250,- 
000,000?” he asked. 

Mr. Lamneck said he understood the 


reason the United Fruit Co. gets subsidies 


is in order to have that company build 
its ships in the United States, which it 
has been doing since it has been receiving 
the subsidies. Mr. Patman contended that, 
nevertheless there should be some restric- 
tions on the profits such companies make, 
declaring they are entitled to a reason- 
able profit but no more. 


War-time Cost of Ships 
Mr. Paiman referred to high prices paid 
by the Government for its vessels in time 
of war and low prices obtained for them 
in selling them after the war. Mr. Lam- 
neck reminded him that he had had occa- 
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Cotton Exports Show 
Decrease for Month 





the government, as well as importers, to 
obtain merchandise from abroad. Ap- 
parently in order to prevent this, the 
Brazilian government declared the mora- 
torium. 


Personnel Council 


House and Senate 


Relief Legislation 





Final Action on Measure Is 
Deferred as Both Houses 
Refuse to Yield Positions 
On Certain Provisions 





Conferees Resume 
Discussion of Bill 





House Insists on Publicity on 
Reconstruction Loans While 
Senate Refuses to Accept 
Amendments of Other Body 


Final action of the $2,122,000,000 relief 
bill was deferred again in Congress July 
14 when both the House and Senate de- 
clined to recede from their opposing atti- 
| tudes on the House amendment to make 
| public loans by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the bill was sent 
back to conference. 

The House conferees reported to that 
body a complete disagreement, and the 
| House by a roll call vote of 172 ayes to 
150 nays instructed its conferees to insist 
further on the provisions of its bill. 

Action of the Senate 

The Senate, when the House action had 
been messaged to it, without a record 
vote insisted on its amendment and asked’ 
for a further conference. The action came 








Favors Principle of 


Five-day Work Week 


Recommends Adaptation to 
| Federal Departments in 
Application of Furlough 
Plan Under Economy Act 


The White House on July 14 made pub- 
lic the recommendations of the Council 


| of nnel Administration regarding pol- 
| iui prititiples governing application 
| of the legislative furlough and the admin- 


| istrative furlough provided for in the leg- 


| islative appropriation act of June 30, 1932, 
which were submitted to him recently by 
Thomas E. Campbell, Chairman of the 
Cceuncil. 

| At the White House, it was stated or- 
ally that an Executive Order would be is- 
| sued by President Hoover carrying out the 
recommendations of the Council. 


| Five-day Week Favored 


The Council indorses in principle a 5- 
day week for per diem employes and its 
equivalent in furloughs for salaried offi- 
cials in the Federal service. It holds, 
however, that the adaptation of the 5-day 
| week must differ with varied Goverment 
| activities in order not to impair the serv- 
|}ices rendered to the pubile or increase 
| their cost. It was held further that the 
| application of the 5-day week should not 
| impose unnecessary hardship on Govern- 
|ment employes in view of the withdrawal 
| this fiscal year of the annual leave privi- 





Shipments Higher, However, |“ 


Over Year Ago for Ninth 


Consecutive Month 





United States cotton exports declined 
seasonally in June, but for the ninth con- 


1 : 

| The Council’s recommendations follow in 
full text: 

Council’s Recommendations 

| The President: As Chajrman of the 
|Council of Personnel Administration, I 
| have the honor to submit to you the rec- 
ommendations of the Council with respect 
{to the policy and principles that should 


}exports during June 


secutive month shipments abroad were govern the application of the legislative 
greater than in the corresponding month | furlough (Sec. 101 (b), Title I, Part IT) 
of last season, according to a Department | and the administrative furlough (Sec. 216, 
of Commerce statement July 14. | Title II, Part II) provided for in the leg- 
For the first 11 months of the cotton | islative appropriation act of June 30, 1932. 
season exports totaled 8,258,000 bales, an; As to the legislative furlough, applicable 
increase of 1,757,000 bales over the amount | to all departments and establishments— 
for the corresponding months of the pre- 1. The Council indorses in principle a 
ceding season. The larger takings by the | five-day week for per diem employes and 
Oriental countries was responsible for the its equivalent in furloughs for salaried offi- 
advance, as those of the European nations |cials in the United States Government 
dropped. The full text of the statement | service. 
follows: : | The Federal Government should take 
For the ninth consecutive month the | the lead. among large-scale organizations 
exports of cotton from the United States |in favoring a five-day work week adapted 
were larger in volume than during the|in practical fashion to the needs of the 
corresponding month of last season, ac-| service. The establishment of shorter 
cording to the figures of the Bureau of | working hours generally in industry would 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The go far toward relieving the effects of the 
aggregated 360,000 | present depression, particularly in stabil- 
al decline from the |izing and spreading employment and 


7.) 


bales, showing a season 
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ore Than 70 Million Consumers 
In World Buy on Cooperative Plan 


—— 


HE world-wide movement toward co- 
operative buying now has more than 
7C,000,000 participants, according to in- 
formation made available July 13 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department | 
of Labor. 


The cooperative movements of 41 
countries werg affiliated by the end of * 
1931 with the International Cooperative 
Alliance, which included 77,500 members, 
it was pointed out. The Bureau has re- 
ports from 58 consumers’ cooperative 
societies in the United States which last 
year did a business of $10,284,332 and | 
saved their members $476,833. Compara- 
tive figures are not available, as some 
of the organizations did not report the 
a of business in both 1930 and 


Details on the various types of so- 
cieties in. the international cooperative | of only $10,878,632 in 1930 
movement have just been compiled for | The ao ‘of the workers’ produc- 
1930, showing that the volume of busi- | tive and agricultural Societies decreased 
ness was about $17,000,000,000, a gain of | in 1930 but that of all other types of 
more than $2,500,000,000 over 1929, it was 


J associations gained. The business of 
stated. The following additional infor- | kers’ i i i 
mation was supplied: workers’ productive organizations in 


; | 1930 was $118,793,401, against $137,521,- 
Most of the members of cooperatives | 470 the year before. Agricultural so- 
are in the retail consumers organiza- | cieties showed a decline from $533,003,- 
tions, as 21,051 of these reported an ag- | 325 to $457,053,310. The 1930 business 
gregate membership of 64,519,390 in 1930, 
with a business of $8,032,730,088. The 


number of members rose about 16,000,+ 
000 in 1930 and the business increased 
about $1,300,000,000, despite the fact that 
the number of societies dropped about 
17,500. 

Thirty-seven wholesale cooperatives 
accounted for a business of $6,889,728,- 
707 in 1930, an increase of nearly $700,- 
000,000 over 1929. 

Data for 75,739 retail consumer, co- 
operative wholesale, workers’ productive, 
agricultural, miscellaneous, credit, bank 
and insurance cooperative societies show 
a total business of $16,642,378,395, which 
was a gain of $2,555,798,578 over the 
corresponding figure for 1929. The 1929 
total of $14,086,579,817 does not include 
the business of miscellaneous societies, 
but inclusion of the business of these 
societies probably would not alter the 
total materially, as they did a business 
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on a motion by Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, the minority leader. Senate 
conferees then were renamed. 

This action sends the measure again to 
conference where another attempt will 
be made to reach agreement on the pub- 
licity provision. A conference can not be 


July 15 and names new confe 
}Sume consideration of the diff 
| tween the two Houses. 


Pesition of House 


Although the House conferees reported 
% complete disagreement, the miajority’ 
floor leader, Representative . Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill.,:a House con- 
feree, stated orally just after the con- 
ference session adjourned that the con- 
ferees had agreed to all but one provi- 


sion, that being the House provision, .in- 
serted wis 13, horiding Tor publicity of 
ali future loans made by the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation under the act 
creating that organization. 


Not in Senate Measure 
The publicity provision in dispute was 
|in the Senate bill as Senator Wagner 

|(Dem.), of New York introduced that 
measure, but stricken out by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
before it was reported to the Senate. The 
Senate did not touch the section. The 
amendment was placed in the House bill 
July 14 by a tie vote which was broken 
when Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Texas, cast his vote. 

Mr. Rainey stated orally that the con- 
troversy probably would cause a delay in 
adjournment of Congress until July 16, but 
by that time the measure should be ap- 
Proved by both bodies and be on its way 
to President Hoover. 

_As to the other differences in the two 
bills, although the House action of July 14 
did not help to bring any further agree- 
ment, Mr. Rainey stated that the con- 
ferees had recommended the following to. 
their respective houses: , 

Discount Privileges 

That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the Senate provision broad- 
ening the discount privgeget; of men:¥er 
banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
Although the House conferees decided to 
ask the House to agree to this ameng- 
ment with an amendment, the amendm«@at 
to be added would not change, materially, 
the designed purpose of the Senate lan- 
guage in this report, Mr. Bainey said. 

That the House recede from its dis- 


called, however, until the House sy 
ie 


at 
2t 
o 
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Agreement Reached 
On Style Imitation 








Paris Milliners and American 
Firms Act to Stop Practice 


An agreement between 21 Paris mil- 
liners and 14 American distributing firms 
has been concluded in an attempt to stop 
imitation of French hat styles in this 
country, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement July 14. The French 
firms will register labels and trade marks 
here and the American firms will try to 
suppress their unauthorized use. The 
statement follows in full text: 

In an effort to prevent unauthorized 
imitation of French hat styles in the 
United States, 21 of the most important’ 
Paris milliners have effected an agreement 
with 14 American distributing firms, ac- 
cording to Consul General L. J. Keena, 
Paris, in a report made public by the 
Commerce Department. 


The American firms will operate under 
|the name of “Millinery Quality Guild,”. 
with offices in New York City. It is re- 
|ported that they have agreed to limit 
their purchases to the special group of” 
| Paris milliners and have pledged them- 
| selves to suppress any unauthorized tise of 
the names or trade marks of the French 
firms. The American organization is’ 
charged with the conduct of any litigation 
incident to the purpose of the agreement 
and its incurred expenses. 

According to the Consul General’s re- 
port, the French firms will register their 
labels and trade marks in the United 
States. Labels which are to be used on 
American reproductions will be furnished 
and distributed exclusively by the French 
millinery association and the American 
guild, labels being tainable only w 
presentation of consular invoices ce: - 
ing the sale of a style. It is. believed that 
the French commercial attache in New 
York will have control over the 
Sone of these labels in the 

ta 


Again Disagree on 2 


general — 
United » 





Favors Principle 
Of Five-day Week 
Recommends Adaptation to 
’. Federal Departments in 
Application of Furlough 
Plan Under Economy Act 
[Continued from’ Page 1.1 
would constitute a force opposing future 
similar disturbances. 


2. The adaptation must differ with va- 
ried Government activities so as not to 


impair the services rendered to the public | 


or increase their cost. 


‘The necessity for such variations is evi-| 
dent from a consideration of those de-! 
partments and establishments which are ||; 


charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining a continuous service for the direct 
convenience of the public, such as the 
Postal Service, or an uninterrupted service 
of a protective, law enforcement or insti- 
tutional character. 

2. There is also the further considera- 
tion of not imposing unnecessary hard- 
ship upon Government personnel in view 
of the withdrawal this fiscal year of the 
annual leave privilege. 

In view of these conditions, it is not be- 
lieved practicable to lay down any hard) 
and fast rule regarding the legislative; 
furlough, but rather that this should be 
left to the discretion of the heads of the 
departments and establishments, who 
should keep in mind the desirability of 
advancing the interests of a five-day week | 
wherever it is practicable to do so. | 

Additional Furloughs 

As to the additional administrative fur- 
lough . necessitated in some activities by 
reductions in appropriations— 

4: The Council recommends herewith 
an Executive order covering the so-called 
administrative furlough. 

Proposed Executive Order.—In 
ance of the provisions of section 216 of 
Part II, Title II, of the Act entitled “An 
Act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1932. 
which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 216. In order to keep within the 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 
1933, the heads of the various executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments of the United States Government 
and the municipai government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and directed to furlough, without pay, 
such employes carried on their respective 
rolls, such time as in their judgment is 
necessary to carry out said purpose with- 
out discharging such employes, the 
higher salaried to be furloughed first 
whenever possible without injury to the 
service: Provided, that rules and regula- 
tions shall be promulgated by the Presi- | 
‘ mt with a view to securing uniform ac- 


departments and independent Government 
establishments in the application of the 


provisions of this section”; the following 


regulations are hereby prescribed: 
Proposed Regulations 
(1) Where an appropriation for a given 


nm by the heads of the various executive | 


i 
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activity, after deducting the amount to be 
impounded for compulsory furlough, is in- 


sufficient to an extent which ordinarily | 


would require the dismissal of employes, 
the head of the department or establish- 


ment concerned will, in lieu of such dis- | |) 


missals, furlough employes, without pay, 
for such periods as are necessary to avoid 
a deficit in the appropriation and with- 
out discharging employes who are quali- 


fied to perform the class of work which 


is to be continued. 
The higher salaried employes will be fur- 


loughed first whenever possible without | 
Subject to this con- | 


injury to the service. 


dition, the total period of furlough un-| 


der the provisions of this section will, so 
far as practicable and with due regard to 


the efficiency of the service, be uniformly | 
This, | }) 


distributed among the employes. 
however, will not be construed as requir- 
ing the transfer of employes from one 
post of duty to another for the sole pur- 
pose of shortening the period of furlough 
of such employes. 

(2) Purloughs under section 216 will be 
restricted to the utmost degree possible 


and invoked only where absolutely neces- | 


sary to keep within th appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1933. In determining such 
necessity consideration will be given to aii 
possible means of avoiding furloughs, such 
as the transfer of qualified employes from 
one appropriation roll to another, the pos- 
sibility of transfer of appropriations un- 
der section 317 of the same act, and such 


edministrative economies as may be pos-| 


sible in other items. 
I have the honor to be very respectfully, 
(Signed) THOMAS E. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman of the Council of | 
Personnel Administration | 
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Idaho grants first franchise for supplying 
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Page 5, col. 6 
Power Commission rules on claims in Mit- 
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Suit to nullify acquisition of Cotton Belt 
line by Southern Pacific taken under advise- 
ment by Federal court in Kentucky. 
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Examiner's report to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission opposes plan to build 
new railway in Texas. 
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Grocery retailers of Wilmington, Del 


show interest in model grocery store exhibit 
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Development of insulation for cable as re- 
sult of studies of electrical properties of 
rubber is discussed by A. T. cPherson, 
Rubber Research Laboratory, Bureau of 
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Simplification program of slate industry 
reaffirmed. 


State Courts 


Congestion in State Supreme Court of In- 
diana is ascribed to system of ro 
procedure by Chief Justice Curtis . Roll, 
of Supreme Court. 
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Oklahoma Supreme Court holds Legisla- 
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State Finance 


Special committee on public expenditures 
in Massachusetts asks aid of bar associa- 
tions. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Financial statistics‘of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin analyzed by Bureau of the Census. 
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Seven proposed amendments to State Con- 
stitution to be voted on at November elec- 
tions in Michigan. 
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Alabama Governor states position on spe- 
cial session of Legislature. 
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Oklahoma Supreme Court holds Legisla- 
ture can not convene itself in special session. 
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Wheat flour subject to duty in Ireland 
unless imported under license. 
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Taxation 


Tax bills offered at special session of In- 
diana Legislature outlined. 
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Court rulings on taxation of club d 
outlined. , ree 
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Groups of Paris milliners and American 
distributing firms reach reement to at- 
tempt to stop imitation of French hat styles. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Institution of test suit to determine anti- 
trust status of proposed agreement for re- 
striction of lumber production by industry 
in Washington and Oregon has been pro- 
posed by President to Governor of Oregon, 
says Senator Steiwer. 
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Board of appeals proposed to decide veter- 
ans’ allowance matters. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Pennsylvania begins prosecutions of em- 
ployers who fail to comply with State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 





Page 5. col. 2 
Basis for general increase in workmen's 
compensation rates approved. 
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Fire Area Reduced 


In National Forests 


Acreage Burned Over 46 Per 


The House, by a division vote of 75 to 


is described in a bulletin just issued by 
the Smithsonian Institution, it was an- 


|58, recommittec to the House Committee | nounced July 13. This bulletin is the final 
on Labor the McNary resolution (S. J.| report of an exhaustive study of the cul- 


it no fragment of the world that accom- 
panied it; and after all the generations 
which have elapsed since its introduction 
among them, it has woven itself scarcely 
at all into their psychology and mythol- 
ogy. 


Cent Less Than Last Year 
Fires in National Forests dropped 46 


‘per cent in acreage burned over in the 


first half of this year, as compared to 








A 


Travel Loss Slight 
In National Parks 


Reduction in Number of Tour- 
ists This Year Is Less 
Than Ten Per Cent 


Travel in the national parks has de- 
clined less than 10 per cent since last 
October, according to reports just com- 
piled by the National Park Service and 
announced orally July 14 at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

This decline is so much less than the 
National Park Service expected that it 
is believed that before the Summer has 
passed travel will equal if not exceed that 
of 1931, it was explained. V 

The following additional information 
was supplied: . 

Five parks registered an increased num- 
ber of visitors. They are Acadia with 47 
per cent increase, Hawaii with 16 per cent, 
Hot Springs with 26 per cent, and Rocky 
Mountain with 5 per cent. 

Up to July 1 more than 1,000,000 visi- 
tors went to the various parks compared 
with 1,100,000 a year ago. Yosemite, 
which always has about 500,000 visitors, 
has shown only a slight loss this year, 
and it is believed within the next six 
weeks last year’s statistics will be ex- 
ceeded. | 
“Cheap railroad fare and similar low 
rates of transportation through other 
means probably account for the continued 
travel to the parks. The National Park 
Service calls particular attention to the 
low rates from the East to the West now 
existing which encourage travel at this 
time. 


Process Developed 
For Utilizing Silver 
To Sterilize Water 


German Apparatus to Be 
Adopted by Various In- 
dustries, Commerce De- 
partment Is Advised 


The sterilization of drinking water by 
a process utilizing silver has been attract- 
ing considerable attention in Germany, 
according to advices from Consul General 
W. L. Lowrie, Frankfort on the Main. 

Last year a German electrical firm 


| placed on the market several types of 


household and travel sterilizing vessels 
for which an almost unlimited period of 
activity was claimed. No chemicals or 
parts to be renewed are necessary for the 
continuous use of this apparatus which 
contains a sufficient charge of silver to 
last longer than the average span of 
human life, as one gram of silver is said 
to have the potential capacity of steriliz- 
ing 250 thousand gallons of drinking 
water. 

The matter of silver ions applying this 
process to purification of city water sup- 
plies advanced towards final solution by 
development of an apparatus in which 
presumably silver ions pass into water by 
the action of a weak electric current in- 
stead of mere contact. This method per- 
mits continuous sterilization of a stream 
of water flowing through the apparatus 
and thus may be used to sterilize the in- 
flowing water in municipal swimming 
pools and similar small continuous sup- 
plies. One such apparatus has been in- 
stalled and is in operation in the mu- 
nicipal swimming pool in Frankfort on the 
Main. 

Various German industries, particularly 
manufacturers of artificial ice have been 
looking into the possibilities of obtaining 
larger supplies of sterilized water by the 
silver method which is quite, inexpensive. 
For this purpose, it was esstntial to as- 
certain whether the water sterilized with 
silver remains satisfactory under the low 
temperatures incidental to the manufac- 
ture of artificial ice. A series of experi- 
ments carried out by a Dresden technical 
school showed positive results. 

It is understood, the report states, that 
the new process is to be adopted exten- 
sively in Germany, it being sponsored ‘by 
the largest manufacturer of refrigeration 
machinery in the country.—(Issued by the 
Department of’Commerce.) 
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Federal Service 
Consolidates Its 
Fingerprint Units 


Taking Over of Work by 
Department of Justice Is 
Expected to Result in 
‘Material’ Savings 


The fingerprint division of the United 
States Civil Service Commision has been 
abolished and its work taken over by 
the Bureau of Investigation of the De< 
partment of Justice, the Department an~< 
nounced July 14. 

Merging of the two fingerprint divisions 
is expected “to result in a material saving 
of funds,” according to the announcement, 

Anywhere from 1 in 13 to 1 in 22 of 
the persons appfying for civil service ap- 
pointments have been discovered by the 
fingerprint method to have had previous 
criminal records, and this identification 


eo 


work will continue in the Department of ' & 


Justice, it was pointed out. 
Identifying Fugitives 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
2,435 fugitives from justice were identified 
by the Identification Division of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full text: 

It is announced at the Department of 
Justice that on July 1, 1932, the finger- 
print identification section of the United 
States Civil Service Commission was dis- 
continued and the fingerprint records of 
the Commission, consisting of approxi- 
mately 130,000 records of appointees in 
the Federal service and applicants for ap- 
pointment under the Civil Service rules 
and regulations, were transferred to the 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice. This consolidation is expected to 
result in a material saving of funds. 


Checking on Appointees 


For approximately four years, finger- 
prints taken of appointees in the Federal 
service and applicants for appointment 
were transmitted by the Civil Service 
Commission to the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for search in its identification divi- 
sion to determine whether prior criminal 
records existed ‘and such prints, after 
search, were returned to the Commission 
for filing. Hereafter, the Bureau of In- 
vestigation will receive such prints from 
the Civil Service Commission and after 
searching the same, will advise the Com- 
mission of any existing records and will 
retain the prints in its files. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, one person in every 13 fingerprinted 
by the Civil Service Commission was found 
to have a criminal record, and during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, one in 
every 14 persons fingerprinted was foun? 
to have been arrested and fingerprintec 
somewhere in the United States because of 
unlawful conduct. In a large number of 
cases it was determined that the persons 
whose offenses were detected through 
fingerprints, had given untruthful an- 
o- to questions on the application 

ank. 


Offenses Detected 


The offenses detected covered practi- 
cally the entire range of misdemeanor and 
crime, from disorderly conduct to bigamy, 
counterfeiting, arson, burglary and 
murder. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, one person in every 22 was 
found to have a criminal record. Figures 
for the year ended June 30, 1932, are not 
yet available. 


The criminal fingerprints on file in the 
United States Bureau of Investigation on 
July 1, 1932, totaled 3,078,572. The index 
cards on file totaled 4,133,538. Nearly 5,000 
law-enforcement officials and agencies lo- 
cated throughout the United States and 
foreign countries transmit fingerprints. to 
the Bureau regularly and at present, ap- 
proximately 2,000 fingerprint cards are be- 
ing received each day. The Bureau rec- 
ords, classifies, searches, and answers 
fingerprint inquiries within 36 hours after 
receipt. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, 2,435 fugitives from justice, 
were located through the records of the 
Identification Division. 

This division service is rendered to all 
legally constituted law-enforcement offi- 
cials and agencies free of cost. 
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Lady Nicotine is enshrined among 
the whites only as a drug, a taste, a habit; 
while the Karux make tobacco a heritage 
from the gods, a strange path which juts 
into this world and leads to the very ends 
of magic.” 

Strong Smoke Inhaled 


The common practice, he relates, was 
for the smoker to fill his lungs with the 
smoke of this extremely strong tobacco. 
Sometimes even experienced smokers 
| would faint momentarily. The Karuk de- 
| scription was that “it made him feel good 


C. G, Marshall, Manager 
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Res. 169), designed to facilitate placing | tivation and use of tobacco among the 
unemployed persons in rural areas for ob-|Karuk Indians of northern California, 
[Continued from Page 1.] taining a livelihood. made by John Harrington, Smithsonian 


; : enthnologist. 
needed to issue and pay an order in the| The resolution carries no appropria- | “additional informaton made available | 
ae meaner ag me ~ = ae tions. If enacted, Government Depart-| in the announcement follows: 

er elsewhere than a e Office | d j i 

N ments would be used for cooperation with The Karuks were essentially a nonagri- 
designated for payment should be the | states. municipalities and individuals, | Cultural people, subsisting on fish, berries 
Same as that charged when the order was : = . }and acorns. Apparently it never occurred | 
issued. . | along this line. The resolution passed the to them to cultivate or try to improve 

The computation of the cost of operat-/| Senate June 24. the plants upon which they depended to| 
— os — er eae ——- | During the debate, Representative Con-|save them from hunger. 

a eee e revenue derived irom the) nery (Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., pleaded for Strong Wild Tobacco Cultivated : 
service amounts to less than two-thirds | ini’ form of aid to unemployed in the) put iets habke 2 adaeind at aad! Chien all over his meat.” 
~ its cost. Because of the need for meet- | cities, and said that to provide fresh air for| pcwing on the hiltsitinn, tended the sien | Tobacco was used, Harrington says, as 
ng sememeniane rates as well as the de- | poor city children is alone sufficient eX- | scrupulously, atid year after year selected (2 part of the day’s routine, a token of 
sira , ity of fixing charges which will more| cyse for the legislation. Representative | fo. planting the seed of those specimens | {"!¢?4ship, an offering to the gods, a seda- 
ey ae _ ee of the work | Stafford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., pic- | whose product was the “strongest.” Thus tive, a sleep producer, an antiseptic, and 
oer ge , : oo heed the issue of money | tuved the distress in the cities and said | they developed a distinct cultivated crop. |%,Penumber of pain, especially the pangs 
rders shou Subject to change when-| nothing had been done in Congress at this | “topacco was basic in the culture of these |! e@7ache and toothache. It was also 
ever conditions require such action. | session for the downtrodden. : |regarded as a poison or “help to medi- 


ee di os people, Mr. Harrington explains, entering | .;~.» rps . 
T I Representative os ae a into almost every aspect of life. Its sige | cine. Pp — mee this connection 
est of Lumber Agreement | New York City, said the plan is ideal but | nigcance was due'to a peculiar psycholog- | tidered due t n trouble which was con- 
| goatee -— oe -_— he ical background which was explored by ee, ue to the bedevilment of one’s 
had conferred wi e Salvation ATMY,!the Smithsonian ethnologist and which,| sy. 3 ' 
and it had a plan to move thousands of The Karuk, Harrington relates, prepared 


Is Advocated by President 
[Continued from Page 1.) | people to farms; but its plan was coupled | h¢ explains, is quite foreign to the white | two kinds of tobacco—one for themselves | 
; from the leaves, and one to be offered 


1 i as simi _| with the necessity of apprropriating $24,- | - | 

ment in the oll industry for the pronation | 000,000 to carry it into execution, were s0 filled with tobacco that it entered |°, tHe Bods from the stems. ‘The stem 
of oil production recently sustained by the be ae one sae en eng — the names of places and individuals. Yet — aaaiead weteret ake inferior. It 
Supreme Court of the United States. It| Wow» Providing seeds, equipmen), Tory |it mever was smoked for pleasure, it was| must beg for their Nemetaie vee tt pe 


is also similar, he explained, to a case in| izer, livestock, and so on; and then, he 
the bituminous coal eed which is to|S4id, the tax collector would come one ace ee consea or magic, and) considered good enough for the gods, as 


come up for argument in the Federal court | and take everything. 
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To Be Increased July 20 


the same period in 1931, the Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, announced 
July 14. Altogether, 51,514 acres were 
burned over, as against 96,228 acres the 
first half of last year, it was stated. 

The following additional informaion 
was made available: 

“Favored by climatic conditions and a 
decrease in the number of man-caused 
fires, the National Forest fire-protection 
forces have been able to keep the damage | 
low,” according to Assistant Forester Roy 
Headley.’ “Man-caused fires, including | 
campers’, smokers’, brush burners’, in- 
cendiary, and railroad fires, decreased | 
from 1,718 in the first half of 1931 to 
1,487 for the same period this year. 

“The expense for fire fighting in the 146 | 
National Forests has been only $135,375— | 
less than half the cost for the first half 
of 1931, when $300,285 was required. 

“Conditions for protection of the Na- 
tional Forests remain generally favor- 
able. The Lake States Region seems to 
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do this 
ramming instead of the men. The pith 
was soaked with grease and the grub was 
jimprisoned in the bowl which was dug 
out early in the process of shaping the 
Pipe for the reason that the wood is 


at Asheville, N. C., on Aug. 1. Appala-| 
ian Coals Incorporated, organized by 
eertain coal producers in what is known 


field, embracing a part of southern West| 
Virginia, a part of eastern Kentucky, a} 
Part of southwest Virginia and a part 
of east Tennessee, is the organization} 
¢hich will test the anti-trust law. The ob-| 
ject of the organization is to act as the| 
common selling agency for all of the stock-| 
holders, who are coal producers. | 
This effort is said to have been brought | 
about by the deplorable condition of the 
bituminous coal industry as a _ whole, 
caused by a great excess productive ca- 
pacity, which grew out of the abnormal! 
war demand for coal, along with increased 
competition by oil, natural gas and elec- 
tric power. It is contended by members 
. of this organization that the activities of 
this company, instead of restraining trade, 
will, in fact, promote trade by stabilizing 
the industry and putting it on a sounder 
and economic basis. 


mital. 
| offered and entered on the journal with- 
as the high volatile Appalachian coal|°Ut further action. 


Conferees Consider 


The resolution was rejected by recom- 
Later a motion to reconsider was 


Home Loan Bank Bill | 


Senate and House conferees, considering 
differences in the home loan bank legis- | 
lation July 14, reached agreement on some! 
of the Senate amendments to the House 
bill, according to Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, but were continuing the dis- 
cussion in a night meeting in an attempt 
to reach a complete accord. } 


Senator Watson did not disclose the) 





“To the Karuk,” Harrington says, “to- 
bacco was merely and uniquely tobacco. 
The tube. in which it is birned is to the 
Karuk mind an escapement from the 
boredom of life and an entrance to a 
world reaching out in various ways into 
the unknown. Only its strength was 
sought; and it was used only in the way 
to produce the most acute poisoning. 

Custom and Superstition 


“Custom and_ superstitution entirely 
guided its use. There was no question as 
to whether it was good or bad to smoke. 


Practically all men smoked, and at the} 


same times and in the same way. 
Women who were not doctors never 
smoked. Women doctors smoked only be- 
cause they were doing a man’s job and 
must do as men did. 
Smoking by boys was prohibited; smok- 
ing by youths was frowned upon. If pre- 


Harrington says, “with no belittling of 
the gods, but because it was the custom.” 
Making Potash for Fertilizer 

“The agriculture,” Harrington says, 
“consisted of producing potash for raising 
tobacco by burning logs and brush on the 
garden site some time previous to the 
| Sowing, of scattering the seeds at the right 
season, harrowing them in, weeding the 
plants, and harvesting leaves, stems and 
seeds with careful attention. They did 
| not till the soil around the plants, which 
; Was unnecessary because of the custom 

of dragging a bush‘over the sown ground 
and weeding.” ; 

The pipe generally was a hollow tube of 
wood, sometimes with a soapstone bowl. 
In connection with the making of these 
pipes there is one of the few instances 
on record of an insect being used in the 
service of man. The usual procedure, Har- 


amendments on which agreement had| scribed custom made the use of tobacco| rington says, was to ram the pith out of 


been reached, nor would he say what) 
amendments remained to ‘be considered. | 
The conference, he explained, was “pro-| 
gressing satisfactorily.” 


a habit, there was never any talk of its 


being a habit and there was little indi-| 


vidual variation. 





a stick of arrowwood, which provided a 
hole of the right size. 
“The Karur,” he says, “had the playful 


“It is a curious fact that while the| custom of letting a dried salmon beetle 





worked easier when green. 

“Death or tunneling confronts the grub, 
who is tempted to do the latter, since the 
only place where he can find a bite of 
anything soft is at the one point where 
the pithy tunnel commences. The grub, 
if victorious, passes the pith through its 
body and comes out at the ‘mouth end’ of 
the pipe.” 

The “pipe of peace,” Harrington says, 
was unknown among the Karuk, although 
they approached this in the “pipe of 
friendship.” When smokers met on the 
trail it was the regular custom to offer 
each other their pipes. This was con- 
sidered the same as a friendly embrace. 
But similar mutual smoking was not 
practiced when family feuds were patched 
up, nor when an agreement was made 
after a fight with another tribe. 

The puffing of smoke and tossing of to- 
cabbo to the winds was common in all 
pursuits where there was an element of 
luck, as in hunting and gambling. One 
of its uses in Karuk ceremony was “to 
prevent the voices of the singers from 
getting hoarse through the night,” 


| 
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Perfumed Clothes 
Expected to Help 
Aromatics Export 
Garments Sold More Readily 

If Fragrant, With Larger 


Demand for. ‘ Perfumes 
Seen as a Result 





Women’s clothing products sell more 
readily when they are slightly perfumed 
than when they have no fragrance, accord- 
ing to recent Department of Commerce 
tests, and when this becomes generally 
known, United States sales abroad of 
synthetic aromatics will increase, it has 
been predicted by J. N. Taylor, Chief of 
the Department’s Chemical Division, in 
a statement made public July 11. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In a recent test four pairs of hose were 


@)}shown to a number of American women— 


a 


one as it came from the factory and the 
other three scented very faintly with 
sachet, fruity, and narcissus fragrances. 


The women were asked to rate the hosiery 
according to quality. Although the per- 
fume was so faint that only six out of 
250 women consciously noticed it, 50 per 
cent judged the narcissus pair to be of 
the bes quality; 24 per cent, the fruity 
pair; 18 per cent, the sachet; and only 8 
per cent picked the unperfumed pair. 


Opportunities Abroad 


This test to determine the effect of 
odors upon purchases is a part of the 
selling movement initiated by commer- 
cial concerns several years ago under the 
slogan of “Sell by Smell” and has re- 
sulted in the extension of the uses of 
many aromatic products of synthetic 
origin, particularly the perfume materials. 
It indicates opportunities for the expan- 
sion of sales abroad. 

Producers of synthetic aromatics (flavors 
and perfumes) are supplying their prod- 


ucts to manufacturers of textiles, paper, 


paint, rubber, soaps, toiletries, pharma- 
ceuticals, foods and food products, bever- 
ages, tobacco products, insecticides, dis- 
eee deodorants, and other special- 

es. 


relatively low cost. 


Production data for each separate item 
can not be published, since, in many cases, 
such information would reveal the out- 
According to the 
Census of Dyes and of Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals, increases in produc- 
tion in 1930 over the output of the preced- 
ing year were noted for synthetic coumarin 
and propyl cinnamates 
Decreases occured in 
the production of methyl] salicylate, vanil- 
lin, ethyl benzoate, ethyl salicylate, and 


put of individual firms. 


and for ethyl, 


among the flavors. 


saccharin. 
Increased Production 


Increased production of perfume ma- 


terials in 1930 is reported for acetophenone 
amyl cinnamic aldehyde, benzophenone, 
benzyl butyrate, benzyl cinnamate, benzyl 
propionate, isobutylphenyl acetate, methyl 
acteophenone, methyl anthranilate, methyl 
benzoate, and phenyiethyl alcohol. Prod- 
ucts showing decreased production include 
amyl salicylate, benzyl acetate, cinnamic 
alcohol, cinnamic. aldehyde, diethyl phtha- 
late, dimethyl hydroquinone, 
phthate, and methyl-phenyl acetate. 


Notwithstanding the large domestic pro- 
duction of this class of materials, including 
practically every individual item in the 
shipments continue to arrive 


category, 
from abroad. Total incoming shipments, 
however, are comparatively small, con- 
stituting less than 5 per cent of total do- 
mestic consumption., Imports of sym- 
thetic aromatics of coal-tar orgin in 1930 
aggregated 123,476 pounds, valued at 
$183,564, and in 1931 totaled 67,469 pounds, 
with an invoice value of $105,052. The in- 
coming shipments come principally from 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland, and, to a lesser degree, 
from Great Britain, Italy, ahd Canada. 


Advance in Sales Price 


Synthetic aromatics include definite 
chemical compounds of both coal-tar and 
noncoal-tar origin and may be classed as 
hydrocarbons, alcohols, ketones, aldehydes, 
acids, and esters. Manufacture of syn- 
thetic aromatics of coal-tar origin in the 
United States is concentrated largely in 
the East, particularly New Jersey and New 


York. Both production and sales of.coal- | 


tar flavors and perfume materials in 1930 
(the latest year for which data are avail- 
able) were less than in the preceding 
year, although the figures for flavors were 
more than double the 1921 quantity and 
value and for the perfume materials nearly 
10 times the 1921 quantity. 

During the 10-year period from 1921 to 
1930, inclusive, the average sales price of 
flavors advanced from $1.07 a pound in 
1921 to a high of $1.56 in 1929 but in 
1930 dropped to $1.35. 


beginning of the 10-year period. 


The production of synthetic flavors and 
perfume materials is well developed in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Switzerland, 


France, and the Netherlands. Each ha 
an exportable surplus. The overflow o 


the French output of synthetic products 
into world trade is of real significance. The 


small Italian production is entirely inade 


quate to meet the country’s consumptive 


requirements. 
Confections in China 


There has been little development o 
the manufacture of these products in Bel 
gium. Producers of perfumes and soap: 


comprise the largest consuming channels, 


followed by the food-products and bever 
age industries. Rumania and Greece im 
port synthetic flavors and perfume mate 
rials, 
France. 

The appearance in China, during recen 
years, of baking and confectionery estab 
lishments, ice-cream parlors, and soft 


drink factories has furthered considerably 
the demand for synthetic aromatics of all 


kinds. An expanding demand for product: 


such as fancy soaps, prepared perfumes, 


and certain beverages makeg Japan a po 
tential market for synthetic aromati 
chemicals. 


Although synthetic ingredients are not 
employed to any extent in India, their use 


gradually might.be increased provided th 
natural native flavors and scents are du 
plicated and prices are lower than thos 
for the indigenous natural 
Coumarin ranks among the leading syn- 
thetic aromatics imported into the Nether- 
land East Indies. It is used in flavoring 
tobacco, and the bulk of the demand is 
met by imports from the United States. 


Cuba is an all-important market for 
synthetic aromatics. The United States 
and France are the principal sources of 
In Puerto Rico street venders 
of “piraguas” (chopped ice covered with 
@ flavoring solution) are important out- 
Native pastries 
are distributed widely, and bakers de- 


supply. 


lets for synthetic flavors. 


pend exclusively upon foreign sources for 
their flavoring requirements. There is a 
considerable demand for synthetic flavors 
in Argentina. The Argentine consump- 
tion of perfumes, fancy soaps, beverages, 
confectionery, and like products contain- 
ing synthetic aromatic chemicals is met 
any by products of domestic manufac- 
ure. 
factured locally... 


Improvement in product receptivity 
through their use is brought about at a 


dimethy 


The average sales 
price of perfume materials was lower in 
1929 ($9.73) and 1930 ($0.73) than at the 


principally from Germany and 


products. 


Records Opened 
To Stock Inquiry 


Senate Votes Resolution to 
Give Access to Certain 


Federal Data 


Plans to continue tne gathering of evi- 
dence for the Senate’s Stock Exchange in- 
quiry were advanced by Senate passage, 
July 14, of two resolutions to make certain 
Treasury and Federal Trade Commission 
records available to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The resolutions are designed, according 
to Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, Committee chairman, to afford ac- 
cess to material against which private 
loans may be checked and to enable the 
Committee to trace leads obtained by its 
investigators. 

It was explained by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), ef Pennsylvania, however, that the 
resolution requesting availability of the 
Treasury records could not have the ef- 
fect of producing ineome tax returns. 

These can be obtained, he declared, by 
act of Congress, but not by a resolution 
by a single House. 


Refrigeration Found 


To Raise Efficiency 
Of Factory Workers 





Improvement in Health and | 
Decreased Absence From 
Employment Noted as Re- | 
sults of Test 


Refrigeration installed in a factory for| 
purposes of experimentation has resulted | 
in higher efficiency among the workers,’ 


improvement in health, decreased absence 
from employment, and a reduction in la- 
bor turnover, the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor points out in its 
recent “News Letter.” 

Installed in a Philadelphia cigar plant 
by the Philadelphia Electric Company to 
study the effects on production, factory 
air conditioning was found to reduce ab- 
sences from 50 girls to 5 per half day, 
thereby increasing both the plant’s profits 
and the girls’ earnings. The announce- 
ment of the Bureau follows in full text: 


Benefits Are Outlined 


H. H. Mather of Philadelphia Electric 
Company has studied the savings resulting 
from the installation of refrigeration in the 
Philadelphia plant of the American Cigar 
Company. Although these savings are ex- 
pressed largely in terms of increased pro- 
duction, the benefit to the workers is im- 
mediately apparent. 

The study was made in 1930. Refrigera- 
tion was required for 85 days of the 
Summer. Without it the company had 
found that an average of 50 girls per day 
for 75 days would be sick or tired in the 
cigar-making department and work only 
half a day leaving at noon. This left 12 
machines idle. 

With refrigeration, lost time was reduced 
to an average of 5 girls out a half day for 
75 days. 

The improved conditions were found to 
increase efficiency so that the proportion 
of cigars rejected because imperfect was 
reduced from about 3 per cent to about 
1 per cent. These benefits increased both 
the plant’s. profits and the girls’ earn- 
ings. There was also a reduction in labor 
| turnover by about 100 girls, as “not so 
many felt the urge to take jobs as wait- 
resses in Summer resorts.” 


Savings on Equipment 





, 


found that the refrigerator equipment in 
this plant paid for itself in two Summers. 
“It should be remembered, of course, that 
the figures are for the cigar-making de- 
partment alone,” it was stated. If similar 
studies were made in the stripping and 
packing departments, for example, there 
would unquestionably be additional sav- 
ings to swell the total. And again no at- 
tempt has been made to evaluate the gen- 
eral increase ih health that has resulted 
from the comfortable working conditions 
provided. Production executives in many 
oeumties will do well to weigh this last 
point. 


favor of a comfortable plant.” 


Arkanses Ranks First 
In Aluminum Output 


Bauxite Mining Estimated at 30 
Million Annually 


Aluminum production in Arkansas ranks 
among the important undertakings in the 
mining industry of the United States, ac- 
cording to information made available at 
the Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Although there are six aluminum dis- 
tricts in the United States, Arkansas pro- 
duces more bauxite than any other State. 
More than 90 per cent of all bauxite 
mined in the United States comes from 
Arkansas. The potential bauxite bearing 
region in central Arkansas includes at 
least 165 square miles, according to esti- 
mates of mining engineers. 
| The annual capacity of the plants is 
600,000 tons, but the highest peak in pro- 
duction attained was during the war, when 
in 1918 nearly 480,000 tons were mined. 

From the Arkansas mines there are 
three grades of ore produced: Aluminum 
ore for the production of metal; abrasive 
ore for use in the manufacture of abra- 
sives; and chemical ore for production of 
aluminum sulphate. Sixty per cent of the 
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cent abrasive, and 15 per cent chemical. 
Other areas in the United States where 
bauxite deposits are found include: 


|/he found that in many cases the ships 


Adding these and other savings, it was | 


Added to the tangible benefits of | 
refrigeration it is a powerful argument in| 


ore produced is aluminum ore, 25 per} 
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Limit on Profits 
For Ocean Mail 
‘Transport Urged 





Contract Awards Criticized 
As Unreasonable Subsi- 
dies of Shipping at House 
Committee Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sion to look into these matters and that 


had become somewhat obsolete and the 
buyers had to remove engines and other 
equipments and remodel vessels. 

“Is there any country that does not sub- 
sidize its ocean mail?” asked Representa- 
tive Hogg (Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“You refer to such countries as Great 
Britain and France; they do,” replied Mr. 
Patman, “I agree that the nations gen- 
erally may do so to a limited extent.” 


Modification of Awards Favored 
Chairman Mead, referring to what he 
said is the desirability of modfications of 
awards of contracts from time to time, 
pointed out that the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, has already testified be- 
fore the Committee that the Post Office 
Department already has cut air mail con- 
tracts three times, as Mr. Mead recalled 
it, and was going to put into effect another 
reduction in the air mail contract compen- 
sation rate in the near future. 

Mr. Hasbrouck displayed samples of unit | 
flooring his company has manufactured for 
many years, and said his cormpany had 
never been able to get a contract from the | 
Post Office Department. He said the spec- | 
ifications ought to be changed to permit | 
consideration of a bid for his unit floor- 
ing products as well as the block flooring. 
or end-block flooring now use in the post | 
office buildings. He insisted that a herring | 
bone design is preferable, because it takes | 


up expansion and contraction. | 


Tenders Not Accepted i 
“Have you ever received an award of | 
contract for post office buildings?” asked 
Chairman Mead. “No, sir,” replied the 
witness. 
“Is it your contention that your prod- 
ucts would be as lasting as that king of 
flooring now being used by the Govern- 
ment?” “Yes; more so,” he replied. 
Mr. Lamneck observed that it is an open 
question and that any discrimination 
ought to be removed by voluntary action. 
He asked the views of the Acting Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury, James A. 
Wetmore, who said the Treasury was gov- 
erned considerably by the views of the 
Post Office Department. 
The Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, John W. Philp, then took the stand. 
He told how the fiooring problem has ex- 
isted for many years and discussed ; the | 
position of the Department on that and 
other subjects. 





‘Reserve Banks Buying 
Federal Securities 


| 


Open Market Purchases to Ex- 
pand Credit Resumed 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

New York. Loosing $70,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities, the weekly reporting 
member banks in New York turned $39,-, 
000,000 of their money into commercial | 
loans and $3,000,00C more into loans on) 
securities. The total of all loans by the | 
New York weekly reporting banks rose 
from $3,564,000,000 to $3,606,000,000. 

The total of all loans made by weekly 
reporting member banks in Chicago fell 
$3,000,000. These banks cut $7,000,000 from 
their loans on securities, but advanced 
their commercial loans $4,000,000. The 
weekly reporting member banks in Chi- 
cago, which have recently lost deposits 
due to general bank disturbances in that 
city, regain $16,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits during the week. 

Weekly reporting member banks in New 
York also showed an increase in deposits, 
amounting to $31,000,000 in net demand 
deposits and $2,000,000 in time deposits. 

For the first time since- they invoked 
| the Glass-Steagall Act on May 5 and be- 
gan substituting Government paper for | 
the gold behind Federal reserve notes in | 
circulation, the reserve banks reduced the | 
Goyernment securities so pledged. This| 
reduction of $42,100,000, which was most | 
heavy in New York and Chicago, coin- 
cided with an increase of $10,000,000 in| 
teh country’s gold stocks and with a de- 
cline of $26,000,000 in the amount of cur-| 
recy outstanding. 





President Sends Greetings 
On French Anniversary 


| 

President Hoover on July 14 sent to the! 
President of France, Albert Lebrun, a mes- 
sage of greetings on the anniversary of the | 
| taking of the Bastille in the French revo-| 
lution, according. to a statement by the! 
Department of State, which follows in 
full text:, 

Following is the text of a telegram from | 
President Hoover to the President of! 
France, dated July 14, 1932: 

“His Excellency Albert Lebrun, President 
of the French Republic, Paris, France. 

“Accept my most cordial greetings on 
this memorable anniversary and the as- 
surance of my high regard and best 
wishes. 
| (Signed.) 
| 


“HERBERT HOOVER.” 


Oklahoma Measure 
Is Adjudged Invalid 


/ 


UNITED 


Proceedings of 


Senate 

HE Senate convened at 11 a. m.,, 

July 14, following a recess from the | 
preceding day. The pending business 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 154) to 
authorize a merger of street-railway op- 
erating corporations in the District ~of 
Columbia, and Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, continued a discussion of 
holding companies in the power in- 
dustry. 

A message was received from the 
House, announcing that conferees had 
been named on the home loan bank bill 
(H. R. 12280). 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Cinnecti- 
cut, presented a motion to reconsider 
passage of the bill (S. 4940), providing 
temporary relief for agriculture, and a 
request for the House to return the bill 
and accompanying papers. 

Senators Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, ranking minority member, ob- 
tained consent to file statements in the 
Record after adjournment of Congress, 
describing the work of the Committee. | 
‘ = Bingham motion carried by 30 | 
0 25. 


The Senate agreed to a resolution ex- 
tending the time in which veterans in 
the District of Columbia may apply for 
advances on their adjusted service cer- 
tificates for transportation to their 
home. 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 
Minnesota, addressed the Senate on the 
need for completion of a Mississippi deep 
waterway. 

The Senate received a message from 
the House announcing’ its refusal to 
yield in its opposition te Senate amend- 
ments to the relief bill, and Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, moved 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, and agree to a further confer- 
ence. The Senate adopted the motion. 

The Senate, upon motion of Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, recessed at 
6:12 p. m., to 11 a. m., July 15. | 


House and Senate | 
Again Disagree on 
Relief Legislation 








Final Action on Measure Is! 


| 


Deferred as Both Houses 


Refuse to Yield Positions | 
On Certain Provisions 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


agreement to the Senate provision for | 
reorganization of the board of directors 


| Tt House met at noon July 14. 


‘was growing late in the afternoon, such 


| for livelihood and later 9 motion to re- 


In the CONGRESS cr the 


STATES 
Suly 14, 1932 


House of Representatives 





A 
resolution (H. J. Res. 473) was 
adopted to extend the time during which 
veterans in the Distrjct of Columbia 
may make application for funds to pro- 
vide transportation to their home towns. 
On request of Rejresentative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., Mr. 
Strong was taken from the Conference 
Committee of the House on the home 
loan bank bill and Representative Luce 
(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., was named 
in his place. 

The House adopted two resolutions, 
one (H. J. Res. 474) to make the appro- 
priation bills for the Departments of | 
Agriculture, War, Treasury and Post 
Office, retroactive to July 1, and the 
other (H. J. Res. 475) appropriating 
funds for the payment of salaries to 
the pages of the House and Senate from 
July 16 to 25. 

Bills on the consent calendar were 
called up. During their consideration, | 
Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of New 
York City, asked unanimous consent 
that the conferees on both the home 
loan bank bill and the relief bill have 
until midnight to file their reports. He 
explained that he did not do this with 
any definite knowledge that the consent 
would be necessary, but that since it 


consent was being asked as a precau- 
tionary measure in case the conferees 
did not agree before the day’s adjourn- 
ment. 

The -House recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Labor the Norbeck resolution 
(S. J. Res. 169) to facilitate movement 
of unemployed persons to rural areas | 


consider was entered on the journal, 
without further action. 

The House by a vote of 172 ayes to 
150 nays further insistea on its disagree- 
ment to the- $2,122,000,000 compromise 
relief bill and it went back to the Senate. 
(Discussion on Page 1.) 

The House at 4:35 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, July 15. 


Power Commission Fixes 
Claims on Mitchell Dam 


The Federal Power Commision in an! 
order “determining the actual legitimate | 
cost” of the Mitchell Dam Project in 
Alabama’ disallowed the Alabama Power 


Company $3,651,260.35 of a total of $10,- 
646,056.76 claimed by the licensee, accord- | 


ing to a statement issued by the Commis-| 


)in the production of automobiles has been | 


| would be sufficiently absorbed to revive 


| result. 


New Uses Sought 
For Certain Metals 


Shutdown of Principal Mining 
Industries Also Suggested 
By Federal Geologist 


Little hope can be held out for future 
posibilities of reviving prosperity among 
the principal metallic mining industries 
until products on hand can be marketed, 
G. F. Loughlin, geologist in the Division 
of Metals of the Geological Survey, stated 
orally July 14. 

The low price of the metals at present 
in some instances does not warrant pro- 
duction. because they cannot be extracted 
for the market profitably, he said. 

If new uses could be found for metals, 
such as copper, lead, zinc, and silver, he 
pointed out, then a sudden demand might 
boost the price, diminish the surplus, and 
provide for profitable production. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied: 

The depressed condition of so many in- 
dustries has greatly affected the mining 
industry. A slump in the manufacture 
of products calling for lead, zinc, and 
copper left producers of the metals with 
large unmarketed stocks. The falling off 


felt especially in this field. | 

If some of the mining industries could} 
shut down altogether for two years, it is! 
probable that stocks of metals on hand 


prosperity in the mining industries and a 
profitable resumption of production would 
In the meanwhile, newer uses for} 
metals through new processes and ‘new in- 
ventions would go far to spur production. 

Unfortunately, those in charge of the} 
mining industries did not anticipate the| 
present situation, hence have been un- 
prepared to meet it. They must wait on 
the markets. 


Increase Predicted 


In Tractor Imports 
By Netherland India 


Sales Outlets in Oil Fields, 
Road Construction and. 
Logging Operations Are 
Declared Probable ~ 


Importation of tractors in larger num-| 
bers into the Netherland East Indies is 
predicted in an article in a recent issue 
of Commerce Reports, issued by the De- 





sion July 14. 

The largest single item disallowed) 
amounted to $3,423,864.91 on fixed capital | 
not classified by prescribed acounts. The 


| final action of the Commision was on spe- | 
| cific items of cost reserved for determina- | 


tion following a hearing held Dec. 7, 1931. 
The project was completed in 1923. 
The opinion of the Commission will be 


of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, removing the governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Federal Farm 
Loan Commissioner as ex officio members, | 
and establishing the number of members | 


| issued 


at six, with the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury 


That the House agree to eliminate the 


remaining on the Board. | 


later. 


| Federal Suits Ordered 


In 15 Crop Loan Cases 


provision in its bill that one-half of the 
capital of the agricultural credit corpo- 
rations permitted under the bill must be 
subscribed by private interests. 

That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the House provision author- 


suits to protett the interests of the gov- 


ernment in mortgages based on crop loans | 


in 15 different cases in the following juris- 
dictions: Five cases in the Middle Dis- 
trict of Georg'a, two in the Southern Dis- 


izing an appropriation of $7,436,000 to be 
used for technical construction in the 
Army Air Corps. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate provision providing 
that no loans may be made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation under 
the bill for the purpose of financing in 
foreign markets sales of surplus cotton 
held by the Federal Farm Board or the 
Stabilization Corporation. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate provision prohibiting 
loans to any financial institution of which 
any member or director is or has been a 
member of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Board. 

That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the House provision that 
“The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is authorized and empowered to make 
loans to bona fide institutions, organized 
under the laws of any State or of the 
United States and having resources ade- 
quate for their undertakings, for the pur-| 
pose of enabling them to finance the carry- 
ing and orderly marketing of agricultural 
commodities and livestock produced in the 
United States.” 

The other few differences in the two| 


| North 





| zation 
| covers 


| Carolina, 


trict of Georgia, one each in the North- 
ern and Southern Districts of Alabama, 
|two in the Northern District of Florida, | 
}one in the Western District of South 
one in the Eastern District of | Of the wheel type, 


Carolina, and one in the Southern 


Financial Operations | 
Of Utilities Discussed | 


lions, Says Mr. Norris 


In a review of the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission’s inquiry into power company ac- 
tivities, 
braska, told, the Senate July 14 that 


“write- 
ity companies, as shown to date in the in- 
| vestigation, total nearly $520,000,000 and | 
| that “this water pumped into the capitali- 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 


ups” of the capital stock of util- 


of the public utilities companies 
the whole country.” 


| District of West Virginia—Department of | 
| Justice. 


Stock ‘Write-up’ Total 520 Mil. 


“With the investigation only partially | 





Court Holds Legislature Cannot 
Convene on Own Call 





Georgia-Alabama district, Wilkinson, Ga., 
near Chattanooga and Keenburg, Tenn., 
and southwest New Mexico. 


Board of Appeals Asked 
On Veterans’ Matters 


Representatives Johnson (Rep.), of Ab- 
erdeen, S. Dak., and Simmons (Rep.), of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., introduced July 14 
identic resolutions (H. J. Res. 478 and 
477), respectively, creating a bdard on 
World War veterans’ compensation and 
disability allowance appeals. 

The board would hear and determine 
all claims for death or disability com- 
pensation, disability allowance, legal en- 
titlement to hospitalization, insurance, and 
all other benefits administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration arising under any 


S 


c 





e 


e 


Act or the World War veterans’ law which 


Veterans’ Administration. 

Its members would be appointive by the 
President subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. It would hold an annual session 
at Washington, but with discretion to meet 
anywhere else. The resolution would di- 
rect the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 


pension statute or the War Risk Insurance | 


has been finally denied or allowed by the 


Oklahoma City, Okla., July 14. 


| The State Supreme Court has elimi- 
| nated an attempt of several years’ stand- 
ing to initiate a proposal which would 
have permitted the State Legislature to 
convene itself in special sessions without 
the call of the Governor. 

The Supreme Court recently dismissed 
the appeal of Lester Smith from a rul- 
ing of the Secretary of State holding that 
an initiative petition asking a vote on 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
was insufficient. The dismissal was an- 
nounced when yepresentatives for neither | 
side appeared before the court. 

The appeal with the Supreme Court was 
filed Oct. 10, 1928, from a decision of the | 
Secretary of State holding many of the} 
80,000 signatures to petitions were for- 
geries. The Secretary of State at that 
time sustained the protests of opponents | 
of the measure. | 

The petition was for the purpose of 
submitting to the voters a constitutional 
amendment “requiring the Legislature to 
meet upon the call of a majority of the) 
members of the House Representatives; | 
giving the House the sole power of im- 
peachment; providing impeached officers | 
be suspended from office until trial unless) 
otherwise ordered by a majority of the 


bills, Mr. Rainey stated, are relatively un-| finished,” he said, “the Federal Trade 
important. r ;Commission has disclosed write-ups of 
The conference report was called up by $519,965,027.” He declared that the pub- 


Mr. Rainey immediately after he had re- 
ported to the House. Minority Floor 
Leader Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. ty 
questioned the basis for this parliamentary 
procedure, contending that it was his un- 
derstanding that a conference report must 
lay over for one day before it could be 
called up, unless a special rule was brought 
in for its immediate consideration. 
Speaker Garner, however, explained that 
the parliamentarian of the House, Lewis 
Deschler, informed him that when a com- 
plete disagreement was reported by the 
conferees, it was in order to proceed with | 
consideration of the report immediately. 





Power Board Nomination 
Deferred by Senate Group 


The nomination of Marcel Garsaud, of 
Louisiana, to be a member of the Federal 
Power Commission, was laid aside by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
July 14 until its first meeting in December 
according to Senator Couzens (Rep.), or 
Michigan, Committee Chairman. 

. Senators were desirous of reading the 
record of testimony taken on the Gar- 
saud nomination, Senator Couzens ex- 
plained, as a result of the opposition 
voiced by Senator Long (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, and were not ready to vote at this 
time. A Tesolution was adopted, there- | 
fore, making the nomination the first or- 
der of business when the Committee re-| 
convenes in the next session of Congress, 


at which time a vote will 
a be had without 





lic is made to pay “to keep these financial 
vultures in luxury” and to maintain “these 
niillionaire monopolies.” 

“Yet when we tax them,” he continued, 
“they have influence enough with Con- 
gress to take the tax off them and put it 
on the people. Is there not any way 
that the people can be relieved of this 
great octopus?” He contended that when 
the Federal Trade Commission inquiry is 
finished, “there will hardly be a locality 
or school district not found to be af- 
fected. It covers everything and every- 
body,” he said. 

Senator Norris went into detailed analy- 
sis on the basis of the Commission’s rec- 
ords of various power company finances, 
including the Nebraska Power Company. 
He pointed out the activities of this com- 
pany in politics and asserted that the 
power companies send their “propaganda” 
even into the schools. 





Senate Group Asks Data 
On Reconstruction Loans 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
ever, Senator Conzens spoke against pub- 
licity for loans which had been made un- 
der the terms of the original bill creating 
the corporation. To make them public 
property, he said would be in effect to 
make a law retroactive, and it was his 
contention that borrowers had made ar- 
rangements for accomodations with the 
assumption that their operations would re- 
main confidential. To make them public 
now, exceipt in cases where other factors 
enter into consideration, would amount to 


Measure for Retroactive 


Appropriations Is Voted 


a breach of faith, he said. 

Senator Couzens announced later that 
he had received a reply from Eugene 
Meyer, 


chairman of the board of the 


The House July 14 adopted a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 474) making the provisions of 
the appropriation bills recently passed for 
the Departments of Agriculture, War, Post | 
Office and Treasury retroactive to July 
1. This was necessitated because of the| 
fact that the appropriation bills for those | 
departments did not become law until 


| corporation, advising him that some delay 


would be occasioned in compilation of the 
data. The board chairman suggested 
that it might be two weeks before the ma- 


terial could be transmitted to the Com-| 


mittee. Mr. Couzens reported. 


Bills and Resolutions 





members of the Senate; fixing members’ 








fairs to reduce and abolish unnecessary 


| istration, 





| investigation, impeachment and trial.” 


after the’ beginning of the fiscal 
July 1, 


The shortage of natural ice in Ontario 
, this season, resulting from an unusually 
| pay, and giving all necessary power to en-| mild Winter has stimulated interest in 
No synthetic aromatics are manu-| hoards and activities within the Admin-| able the Legislature to perform duties of mechanical refri 


| Commerce.) 


year, | 





Ice Shortage in Ontario 





H. R. 12251. 
veyance of the Portage Entry Lighthouse Res- 
ervation and buildings to the State of Michi- | 


geration.—(Department of | 8° ‘9 p 
‘ Lamkin. 


Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


July 13, 1932 
An Act to provide for the con- 


ublic-park purposes. 
704. 


An Act for the relief of Charles | 


partment of Commerce. 

e most likely sales outlets will be in 
road construction, in oil fields and in log-, 
ging operations, it was pointed out. Thus 


|est users of tractors. The statement fol- 
| lows in full text: | 
| Although Netherland India is primarily | 
|an agricultyral country of great impor- 
; tance, the market for tractors is relatively 
|small. Owing to lack of official statistics, 
|it is impossible to accurately state the 
‘number of tractors imported during the 
| past 10 years, but it is estimated at not 
over 200, less than half of which are now 


Instructions have been given by the De-/| in operation. All of the tractors that have | 
partment of Justice for the bringing of| been imported are of American origin, | 


| principally of the tracklaying type. 
| Value of Exports in Decade 


During the decade from 1922 to 1931, 
inclusive, 172 American tractors, valued 
at $390,469, were exported from the United 
States to Java and Madura, and to “other 
| Netherland East Indies,” according to 
American export statistics. Of this 
amount, 78 units valued at $99,044 were 
while 94 worth $291,425 
were of the tracklaying type. 

The oil fields in Sumatra have accounted 
for the largest number of tractor imports. 
A wide range of units has been demanded, 
| but the 30-horsepower type has been the 
|most popular. These tractors are gasoline 
operated, although with a carburetar ad- 
justment kerosene may be used as fuel. 
They also use in some cases the natural 
|gas produced in the local oil fields. In 


far, the oil fields in Sumatra, sugar estates, | 
and the government have been the larg-| 





ee 

Cotton Exports 
Show Seasonal ~ 

Decline in Month 


Shipments Higher, However, 
Over Year Ago for Ninth 
Consecutive Month, Says 
Commerce Department 


pote 








[Continued from Page 1.) 

exports during May amounting to 501,000 
bales but were over 100,000 bales above’ 
the exports for June, 1931, amounting to 
255,000 bales. 

The seasonal decline in the exports from 
May to June took place in the shipments 
to practically all countries with substan- 
tial reductions in the shipments to the 
United Kingdom, Italy-and Canada. How- 
ever, there were a few exceptions, namely, 
Greece, Sweden, Portugal and China, the 
exports to the latter two countries’ being 
substantially above those during May. 


Gain in Shipments Abroad 

With the exception of Belgium, Ger- 
many, Canada and India the shipments 
of cotton during June were higher than 
in June, 1931. The shipments to France, 
Greece, Portugal, Spain and the United 
Kingdom were much larger than in June 
1931, and the shipments to China and 
Japan substantially larger. 

The shipments for the 11 months of 
the cotton season (August to June, in- 
clusive) aggregated 8,258,000 bales, show- 
ing an increase of 1,757,000 bales over 
the shipments for the corresponding 11 
months for the 1930-31 season, amounting 
to 6,501,000 bales. Larger shipments for 
the season were reported for all important 
countries except _ Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, and Canada. The ship- 
ments to France for the season were less 
than half of those for the last season. 
For the European countries substantial in- 
creases in shipments were shown for the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Sweden, Portugal, 
Greece and Poland. The increased ship- 
ments to Poland reflect the tendency to- 
ward larger shipments direct to that coun- 
try, most of the American cotton to Po- 
land still going through Bremen. The 
increased shipments for the season are due’ 
entirely to the larger takings of the 
Oriental countries, the increase in -the 
shipments to the Far East being 1,871,000 
bales while the shipments to Europe, as 
a whole, showed a decrease of 118,000 
bales. 

Consumption Represented 

The decreased shipments to Europe do’ 
not necessarily reflect lower consumption 
of American cotton in that part of the 
world. Thus, while the decrease in the 
shipments to the Continent is about 335,- 
000 bales the takings of cotton by Conti- 
nental mills is estimated, according to 
commercial sources, at about the same as 
last season. The takings largely repre- 
sent consumption. While the exports to 
Great Britain are 217,000 bales larger, the 
deliveries to the mills were more than 
400,000 bales larger than last season. The 
decreased shipments to Europe are, there-= 
fore, to be accounted for mainly by the 
fact that this year there was.a decrease 
of about 60,000 bales in the port stocks 
due to withdrawal of cotton by the mills 
from the local supplies whereas last year 
there was an accumulation of over 600,- 
000 bales. 

On the other hand, the takings of Amer- 
ican cotton by the Oriental mills are some- 
|what smaller than indicated by the ex- 
ports from the United States and the ship- 
|ments to the Far East represent to some 
}extent an accumulation in the stoc 
| American cotton, which is substantially 
larger than last year. e 

For the first half of the calendar year 
the exports aggregated 4,223,000 bales com- 
pared with 2,554,000 bales for the first half 
|of 1931, the value of the total exported 
amounting to $161,000,000 for the first half 
of this year compared with $147,000,000 
|for the first half of last year. The rela- 
tively small increase in the value of the: 
cotton exported against the heavy increase 
in’ the quantity is due, of course, to the 
lower prices prevailing this year. 


of 





using the latter fuel, the tractor can be 
used only on stationary jobs. All of the 


cally all of those operating in the oil 
fields are fitted with winches. With this 
equipment, they are used to pull rods and 
tubing out of the wells. The winches are 
usually of sufficient size to take 7,000 feet 
of cable. 


Used by Sugar Industry 

From the standpoint of consumption, 
but not of future sales potentialities, the 
sugar estates have been the second larg- 
est consumers of tractors. During 1922 
and 1923 there was considerable labor 
trouble with the natives in mid-Java and 
‘east Java, where the sugar estates are 
located, and it was necessary for the 
/estates to purchase tractors to accom- 
plish the plowing usually done by natives. 
So far as is known, none of these tractors 
| are in operation at present and are merely 
| kept in warehouses as insurance in the 
event of further labor disturbances. Most 
of these tractors are of the 60-horsepower 





| 


type and are used for pulling disk, mold-| 


board, and shear plows. At present, the 
| sales possibilities for tractors to sugar 
estates are not very encouraging. It is 
explained that the average sugar estate 
only plows about 40 days a-year and: will 
not make the large investment for a 60- 
horsepower. tractor equipped with plows. 

Another factor militating against the 
sales of tractors to the sugar estates has 
|}been the reduction in coolie labor cost 
in the face of the relatively high operat- 
ing cost of tractors. There is an unusual 
| position obtaining in the local sugar situ- 
ation, in that, with the exception of about 
three comfpanies, all sugar estates must 
rent land from the natives. Therefore, 
it has been necessary to obtain a greater 
| yield in the past to absorb these charges. 
| Usually, long-term contracts were made, 
ranging upward of 25 years. 


Aid Road Construction 

At present, this necessity of greater yield 
is nullified not only by the adherence of 
the Java sugar growers to the Chadbourne 
plan of sugar restriction but because of 
economic necessity which has necessitated 
| restricted planting greatly below the limits 
of the Chadbourne }‘ian and which has 
forced about 50 per cent of the mills to 
close down altogether. 
situation, it is not likely that sugar es- 
tates can be looked upon as sales pros- 
pects for tractors for some time to come. 

The third most important consuming 
element of tractors has been the Govern- 
ment, in using them for road construction 
mostly in Sumatra and a few in Borneo. 
Units of 10.and 20 horsepower have been 
|; used mostly for this purpose. Among the 
| other uses for tractors are plowing and 
clearing on sisal and kapok plantations 
and in clearing rubber developments. 
Tractors have likewise been used for log- 
ging purposes in teak forests and for 
stump pulling. 

Discounting the present economic de- 
pression and considering the sales poten- 
tialities of this market with a vision to- 
ward the future, it is likely that tractors 
will be imported in larger numbers. The 
most likely sales outlets will be for road 
construction in the outer Provinces, for 
construction and maintenance work in the 
oil fields in Sumatra and Borneo, and for 
legging in the teak forests. 


| 





tractors using natural gas and practi-| 


In view of this| 


Plea for New Radio Station 


| At Abilene, Tex., Opposed 
| 
| ‘The application of Bernard Hanks, Abi- 
|lene, Tex., for a new broadcasting station, 
| was recommended for denial in a re- 
| port submitted to the Federal Radio Com-- 
mission by Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, 
made public July 14. ‘ 

The examiner found that the appli- 
cant possessed insufficient financial and 
technical resources to operate the pro- 
posed station, which would have had un- 
limited time, with 100 watts power, on 
1,340 kilocycles. 





Alabama Governor States 
Position on Extra Session: 


Montgomery, Ala., July 14. 
| Governor Miller has announced that he 
|is ready to call a special session of the 
Legislature as soon as he feels assured 
that the members are prepared “to per= 
form constructive and patriotic service for» 
the State regarding the schools, roads,’ 
payment of Alabama’s debts, economy in 
government and making appropriations 
fit income so that the State can live 
within its means.” 

The Governor’s position was stated to 
members of the Legislature who called to 
discuss the advisability of an extra session. 


.. The.. 


PRES:DENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 14, 1932 


9 a. m—Senator Hastings (Rep.), of 
Delaware, called to discuss legislative 
matters. 

9:30 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


10:15 a. m—Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, called to discuss matters 
of state. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of « 
| Oregon, callea to .discuss a proposed 
joint agreement among lumber pro- - 

ducers of Washington and Oregon to 
curtail production and distribution of { 
their products in aid of unemployment. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative S 
(Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., called 
discuss the border opening at Tia Jua 
and Lexicalli, Mexico. 


12 m. — Representatives Hollister 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, and Hess (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, called. Subject of ton- 
ference nqt announced. 


3:30 p. m.—Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary 
of Agriculture, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. : 

4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 

5:15 p. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Og- . 
den L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, . 
called. Subject. of conference not am- _ 
nounced, 
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. FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1932— The Guited | 


P mn eae Y 
cae at , B il 
tion from the words and acts of the 


ties. While the fact that Bar Priority of Liens on Grain. 


sestgriell sieee Faerie ee eee ey Construed in South Dakota 


agreement to assign all inventions, it : ‘ 

not conclusive, Pressed Stéel Car Co. : x \Pierre, S. Dak., July 14. 
Hansen, supra; bert Tire & Rubber| A thresher’s lien pecpessy filed under the 
Co, v. Brubaker Co., 5 F. (2d) 414;| applicable South c statute, is su- 
Amdyco. Corporation v. Urquhart, supra.| perior to the lién of the Federal Govern- 

Whatever effect may be given the course/ment for seed grain furnished, even 
of conduct pana by the respondent| though the Federal Government holds a 
relative to the assignment of patents | prior filed chattel mortgage, according to 
prior to September, 1929, it is obvious that} 4 ruling Attorney General M. Q. 
subsequent to his conversation with the | Sharpe. 
general manager he did intend to assign| The Federal seed loan statute, it is ex- 
the patents or applications involved in| plained, contains nothing which specifi- 
this suit. On the contrary, the evidence | cally makes the Federal lien paramount 
negatives such an intention. If the com-| to all other liens. In the absence of such 
plainants understood that the tents | provision, it was held that no priority 
would be assigned, this understanding en-| exists in favor of. the Federal seed loan 
tirely lacked mutuality. mortgage. 

The fact that the respondent did not 
follow the course laid down by his superi- 
ors and present his applications for ap- 
proval before submitting them to the 
patent attorneys; his statment to the 
general manager that he was taking out 
the patents in his own name and at his 
own expense; and the fact that he paid all 
expenses after being advised that he need 
not do so; all are inconsistent with the 
existence of any intention on the part of 
the respondent to part with the absolute 
title to the invention. 

+++ 

If relief is sought on the ground that 
the complainants are entitled to 


the * e 
specific performance of a contract, it is| Constitution Changes 
well settled that such contracts must be Z < e ; 
Pending in Michigan 


“t* aati 


To Assign His Patents to Employer 


| No Contract to Transfer or to Invent Held to 


Have Existed; Employer Ruled, However; 
To Have Irrevocable License 


Bowens AND CHARLES . Messrs, Sot thgate Poy a He fe potent 

L. Fetp- | Messrs. Sou ’ wiley, paten 

ay aver ce WuRWwine Spencer | attorneys, in Worcester. This the respond- 

, Sree. ComMPANY ent proceeded to do, and between that 

cba icon wore tase to te een Gites wot 

a i were en e patent a eys t 

se = Court Mr. Macklin deemed it necessary to call a 

June 10, 1932 halt by advising the respondent that there- 

ects after no application for Letters Patent 

BREWSTER is this bill | Shou at the company’s expense 

in equity tho, ee ean = receivers ae ean Oey ee noe from the of- 

ny, | Hicla. charge of le; matters. 

of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, The caaindenl = yng 

Soar at or aaa his first - 

‘d applications for Letters Pat- | link belt, he up y with his at- 

i pevecins conveyor belts and improve-|torneys the matter of securing a patent 

ments thereon. In September, 1929, he showed 

Statement of Facts a ae a a of the belt, and = 

0! en that he was taking out the 

a Fee een until 1637 wal, en patent in his own name and at his own 

gaged in the manufacture .of steel prod- expense. Mr. Macklin’s only reply was 

ucts. It operated seven plants situated | You should not use your own money for 
in this and other States, one of which | that purpose. 

is located in Clinton, Mass. On Oct. 21, 

1927, the complainants were appointed re- 

ceivers of the corporation, and they have|not asign the application, Up to this 

since then continued its business. not assigned the application. Up to this 

2. The Clinton. plant was originally es- | time the respondent had filed 11 applica- 

tablished for the fabrication or weaving | tions, all of which he has assigned to the 

of wire. Other departments were added,|complainants. The respondents gave as a 


Bay State Economy Group 
Asks Bar Associations’ Aid 


Boston, Mass., July 14, 
The Joint Special Committee on Public 
Expenditures, created by this year’s Gen- 
eral Court and authorized to sit during the 
recess, has invited the 15 bar associations 
of the State to cooperate with it in 
drafting legislation to reduce the costs of 
Government, particularly those of the 
superior and supreme courts. 


definitely and distinctly established with 
no uncertainty respecting the terms of the 
agreeement, or a meeting of the minds of 
the parties upon these terms. Dalzell v. 
Dueber Watch Case Mfg. Co. supra. Na- 
tional Wire Bound Box Co. et al. v. Healy, 
189 F. 49. Pressed Steel Car Co. v. Hansen, 
supra. 

In both Hapgood v. Hewitt, supra, and 


+++ . Se 

Woodman supposed that Mr. Macklin Seven’Proposals to Be Voted on 
At November Elections 

-Lansing, Mich., July 14. 

Michigan voters will decide at the gen- 


and in the course of time one of the | reason for departing from the practice that 


products of this plant was metal convey- 
ors, or belts used to carry articles from | 
place to place. It is to such conveyors 
’ that the patents and applications for Let- 
ters Patent involved in this suit relate. 
++ + 

3. The respondent, Woodman, had 
never received any technical education. 
Equipped with experience in other manu- 
facturing plants, he came, in 1924, to the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company and was 
first assigned the duties of investigating 
the conditions of the several plants and 
reporting his results. His work at first 
would best be described as that of a cost 
accountant, which involved studying the 
operations of the plant with a view of 
ascertaining the cost of production and 
effecting economies in such production. 

In May, 1926, he was appointed assistant 
superintendent at Clinton, and on Feb. 
17, 1927, he was promoted and made 
superintendent of the Clinton plant. His 
duties then were those usually devolving 
upon an executive in a manufacturing 
plant, namely, keeping up production, 
checking economies and maintaining dis- 
cipline. While assistant superintendent, 
he was instrumental in organizing a de- 
partment which later came to be known as 
the “Engineering Department,” in which 
men with technical training were em- 
ployed. 3d 

At the outset this department was prin- 
cipally concerned with cost accounting, 
but. in the course of time it gave atten-| 
tion more and more to research, investi- 
gation and experimentation, especially | 
concerning new products for which there 
was thought to be a demand from the 
trade. This department was under the) 
immediate superintendency of a Mr. King, 
but the respondent, first as assistant su- 

rintendent and then as superintendent, 
had general supervision over the work of 
the department. 





-~+ + 

The superior officer directly over the re- 
spondent was Mr. Macklin, who had been 
one of the vice presidents of the steel 
company. After the receivership, he was 
appointed by the receivers general man- 
ager with the duties of executive vice pres- 
ident. Mr. Macklin had direct charge of 
the Clinton plant until February, 1929, 
after which a district manager exercised 
supervision. 

4. About 1924, the steel company began 
to manufacture at Clinton a conveyor 
known as a “spiral belt.” Prior to Octo- 
ber. 1928, as a result of research and ex- 
periment made in the engineering depart- 
ment, there was developed a so-called 
“high temperature belt” which was con- 
structed of material that would permit the 
belt to be used as a conveyor through 
furnaces and other places where it would 
be subjected to extremely high degrees of 
temperature. 

This high temperature belt was ex- 
hibited in Philadelphia, Pa., at the Octo- 


had heretofore obtained of taking out pat- 
ents at the expense of the company, that 
this“invention involvea an entirely new 
principle in metal conveyors and marked 
a disinct advance in the art, and that 
the plant, being operatea under receiver- 
ship, might at any time be sold And pass 
into other hands. 

The next conversation regarding the pat- 
ents in controversy, took place in March, 
1931 when Mr. Macklin, learning that an 
application for one of the patents had not 
been assigned, pointed out to the respondent 
that he was following the wrong policy and 
Suggested that he take further time to 
think the matter over and later in June, 
when a request for assignment was re- 
newed, the respondeni still persisted in re- 
fusing and resigned on June 13, 1931. 

Subsequently, four patents were is- 
sued, two covering the flat link belt and 
two covering the plate belt. These were: 
No 1829773, issued Nov. 3, 1931, on applica- 
tion filed May 5, 1930; No. 1836422, issued 
Dec. 15, 1931, on application filed Dec. 13, 
1930; No. 1839071, issued Nov. 29, 1931, on 
application filed Nov. 15, 1930; No. 1839072, 
issued Dec. 29, 1931, on application filed 
May 19. 


> - 


pending covering inventions or improve-| Letters Patent in suit. | 
ments in link belts and flat plate belts,and| their contention, the complainants cite) 
these include the so-called “Delta Plate | Solomons v. United States, supra; Gill v. | 
Belt,” specifically referred to in complain-| United States, 


ants’ bill of complaint. ¢ 


patent rights was made pursuant to any 
express agreement, nor was if an express 





Dalzell v. Dueber Watch Case Mfg. Co., 
supra, no contract was found to exist on 
facts much more favorable to the em- 
ployer than are those in the case at bar. 
In the Hewitt case, Hewitt was engaged 
because ,of his experience in manufactur- 
ing plows and his demonstrated ability to 
perfect and improve the manufactured 
article; and in the latter case the em- 
ploye’s wages were increased upon a con- 
fident belief, expressed by the employe, 
that the improvements he would make 
during the coming year would justify the 
increase. 

In the case at bar, no such inducements 
were at any time held out by the respond- 
ent to induce either the employment, or 
its continuance or any increase of salary. 
It’ cannot be said, therefore, that the 
evidence establishes any agreement which 
would bring the case within the general 


| rule above stated. 


+++ 

The complainants nevertheless press 
upon the court the argument that, even 
in the absence of an express agreement 
to assign the patents, they became the 
property of the complainants (a) by rea- 
son of the nature of the employment and 
the ends sought for in employing the re- 
spondent, and (b) that the respondent, 


eral election in November on seven pro- 
posed amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion, three of which were initiated by the 
Legislature and four by the people. 

In addition to the proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendments the voters will pass 
upon an act of the 1931 Legislature re- 
quiring payment of a Ticense fee for the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 

More than 310,000 signatures have been 
filed on petitions seeking a .vote on repeal | 
of the dry clause of the State Constitu- 
tion and establishment of a liquor-con- 
trol commission. 

More than 145,000 signers have peti- 
tioned for a vote on a proposed amend- 
ment providing for apportionment of leg- 
islative districts under the so-called 
“Michigan plan.” According to the pro-! 
posed amendment the terms of State Sen- | 
ators would be increased from two to four 
years, the districts would be made per- 
manent, and the Secretary of State would 
be required to reapportion the House of 
Representatives every 10 years if the Leg- 
islature failéd to do so. No more than 
four Representatives could be elected from 
one district, according to the plan. | 

The proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ments in the order in which they will ap- 





was assigned specifically the duty of de-*pear on the ballot are: 
In addition to these Letters Patent, ap- | veloping the belts, which were the subject 
plications for other Letters Patents are | matter of the patents and applications for 


In support of 


supra; Standard Parts 


| Company v. Peck, 264 U. S. 52; Houghton 
No assignment by the respondent of his |v. United States, supra; Wireless Specialty 


condition of the respondent’s employment | 


|that he should assign all his intérest in 
inventions made while in the employ of 
the complaints. 

7. Subsequent to Jan: 1, 1928, there was 
only one increase in respondent’s salary, 
and there is no evidence warranting the 
|inference that this increase was in pay- 
|ment or recognition of the respondent’s 
inventive genius. 

8. Woodman’s duties as superintendent 
included the exercise of due diligence and 
skill in promoting the success of the busi- 
ness carried on by the complainants. This 


involved his attention to, and his active | 


jinterest in improving and adding to the 
| products of the plant over which he had 
| Superintendency. It does not appear, how- 
| ever, that at any time Woodman expressly 
|agreed to devote his skill or energy in the 
invention of new products. 

°° 2 @ 

| 9. The complainants are manufacturing 
| and selling conveyors similar to those cov- 
ered by the patents, with possibly some 


| modifications in the means for joining the | 


jlinks or plates, and this without any sug- 
| gestion from the respondent that the com- 
plainants are liable for infringement. 


Conclusions of Law 


ber, 1928, meeting of the American So- | ; , 
ciety for Steel Treating, and in a report! The complainants are here invoking the 
on this exhibition, addressed to Mr. Mack- | Powers of this court, not only to secure 
lin and to the respondent, it was brought |the enjoyment of rights under them but 
to the attention of the respondent that |to establish full ownership in Letters 
this belt had “stirred up a certain amount | Patent of the United States, issued to} 
of competition” and that the strongest |the.respondent, and also in pending ap-| 
competition might come from the Link|Plications for other Letters Patent, which 
Belt Company. I quote the following from | Lettefs Patent and applications cover in- 
this report: ventions conceived and developed by the 
respondent while in the employ of the 

complainants. 
At the outset we are met with the gen- 
eral proposition, firmly established, that! 
“a manufacturing corporation, which has 


+++ 

“It must be borne in mind too, that a 
beit made of flat links would lend itself 
ge yeedily - ae work and that it would 
also .. simple matter to equi t | 
link belt with retaining = P a fat | employed a skilled workman, for a stated 
discussed this matter with Mr. Woodman | °°mpensation, to take charge of its works, | 
and advised that the flat belt be studied,|®24 to devote his time and services to 
and any special features that can be dis- | @¢vising and making improvements in ar- 
covered, which would render it available| ticles there manufactured, is not entitled | 
for this use, be covered by patents.” |to a conveyance of patents obtained for 
5. The Engineering Department and the |imventions made by him while so em- 
respondent were at that time much inter-|Ployed, in the absence of express agree- 
ested in perfecting, and overcoming objec-|™ent to that, effect.” Dalzell v. Dueber 
tions to, the spiral belts both for high and| Watch Case Mfg. Co., 149 U. S. 315, 320. 
low temperatures, and nothing was done|See also Hapgood v. Hewitt, 119 U. S. 


Apparatus Co. v. Mica Condenser Co., Ltd., 
239 Mass. 158. 


The Solomons case and the Gill case 
were both proceedings Brought by the em- 
ploye, either to enjoin, or to exact com- 
pensation for, the use of the invention, 
but in the opinions there is language which 
it is believed lends support to the prop- 
osition that, in equity, the employer may 
deprive the inventor of all interest in a 
patent granted to him. The Solomons 
case recognizes the general rule, the court 
stating that “An employe, performing all 
the duties assigned to him in his depart- 
ment of service, may exercise his inven- 
tive faculties in any direction he chooses, 
with the assurance that whatever in- 
vention he may thus conceive and per- 
fect is his individual property.” 

~++ 


The court then goes on to say “But this 
general rule is subject to these limitations: 
If one is employed to devise or perfect an 
instrument, or a means for accomplishing 
@ prescribed result, he cannot, after suc- 
cessfully accomplishing the work for 
which he was employed, plead title thereto 
as against his employer. That which he 
has been employed and paid to accom- 
plish becomes, when accomplished, the 
property of his employer.” 

It is significant that the learned judge, 
early in his opinion, acknowledged the 
ownership of the patent to be in the 
assignee of the patentee, and when he is 
dealing with the exception to the general 
rule, he says ony that the employe cannot, 
under the circumstances recited, plead 
title against his employer . (Italics mine.) 
The court was dealing only with the rights 
of the employer to use the invention, and 
I am not persuaded that the court in- 
tended to modify the doctrine laid down 
in the Hewitt case. The doctrine has 
since been reaffirmed in the Dalzell case. 

In the case of Gill v, United States, 
supra, also dealing with the rights of 
the employer to use the employe’s in- 
vention, the court intimates that the prin- 
ciple invoked was “really an application 
or outgrowth of estoppel in pais, by which 


that which he has power to prevent is 
maintaining an action for damages.” It 


it is stated that if the patentee be em- 





towards bringing out a flat link belt until | 226. 
the Summer of 1929, when the respondent 
during his vaction turned his attention 
to the problem and reduced to concrete 
form his ideas of a flat link belt. The 


-~++ 

This general rule has been applied in 
| cases where the employe inventor was 
charged with the duties of supervising the 
drawing for the belt was prepared by an| work of his employer. Pressed Steel Car 
employe of the complainants out of work- | Company v. Hansen, 137 F. 403: certiorari 
ing hours, and paid for by the respondent. | denied, 199 U. S. 608. 

The model of the belt, however, was|& Engineering Co. v. Western Furnace 
made at the Clinton plant by employes of | Co., 178 F. 819, 823. Hapgood y. Hewitt, 
the complainants during working hours, | supra; to cases where, as incidental to his 


| 





were those of the complainants, and ex-|to devote skill and energy to improving 
periments and tests were made by the re-| or perfecting the machinery, processes or 
spondent’s fellow employes, and apparently | products of his employer; Hapgood v. 
Suggestions of those in the Engineering | Hewitt, supra; Dalzell v. Dueber Watch 
Department were adopted by the respond- | Case Mfg. Co., supra; Amdyco Corpora- 
ent. From this time until June, 1931, when | tion v. Urquhart, 39 (2d) 943 and to cases 
the respondent severed his connection with | Where the device invented was developed 
the receivers, other flat link belts were|by the employe during his employment, 
developed by him at the Clinton plant in| With the aid of his fellow employes, and 
much the same way. | with the use of his employer’s machinery, 
yar | oa ane maaetiey: arenes v. Hewitt, 

A belt, made of a series of flat plates, SURES; ss need eet ar Company  v. 
which was known as a “plate belt” cae also Hansen, supra; Dalzell v. Dueber Watch 


developed. The important variations in | Case Mfg. Co. supra; Manton-Gaulin 


these different types of belt are found in | Mr, Cine. v. Colony, 255 Mass. 194. 

: p of employer and em- 
the hinges used as a means for holding to-| ploye, the nature of the employment and 
gether the links or the flat plates. These| the development of the vain durin 
several different types were protected by| hours of employment, and at the one 
eee oe 7 ployer’s expense, are circumstances which 
on ala pahenae Pat eal oo |have universally been held sufficient to 
and it is these patents and anetications (nee, oo iy carer an isrevoenns 
for Letters Patent that the complainants | ment of me sepaliy, capecialiy Manat) he 
ee te was not until 1928 that the respond- | "as, “Acltly and expressly consented | to 

. - . olomons vy. i 
ent began to reveal his inventive genius,|137 U. S. 342; Saetiner Aeon eee, 
but from that time until he severed his con-| States, 150 U. S. 424: Lane & B. Co. V. 
nection with the work he gave an ever in- | Locke, 150 U. S. 193; Keyes v. The Eureka 
qreasing exount of attention to the experi- | Consolidated Mining Co., 158 U. S. 150; 
ments and research carried on under his| Gill v. United States, 160 . 8. 426; 
supervision in the engineering department, | Houghton v. United States, 23 F. Gay 386. 
and, as the results crystallized in new The first question presented is whether 
seaman, ~~ we eee oF een | the respondent entered into any express 

or ers Patent, man 

were filed in the name of the respondent 
Woodman. | there was no written or oral agreement, 

In February, 1928, the respondent was| but it is argued that the facts established 
directed by the official in direct charge ofa contract arising by necessary implica- 


the complainants. It 





Ingle v. Landis Tool Co., 272 F. 464,|Ployed to invent, his patents belong to 


| his employer. 
-~ ++ 


@ person looking on and assenting to 
held to be precluded ever afterwards from 
is true that, in the course of the opinion, 


Repeal of the dry provision of the Con- 
stitution and substitution of governmen- 
tal liquor control. 

Limitation of property taxes to $15 per 
$1,000 assessed valuation. 
| Reapportionment of the Legislature. 
| Exemption of $3,000 valuation on homes | 
from taxation and $1,000 on household 
goods, excepting: local assessments and in- | 
terest on bonds with certain exceptions. 

Permitting township polling booths in 
cities incorporated from territory formerly | 
belonging to townships. 

Prohibition of pardons, paroles, or com- 
mutations for first-degree, murderers. 

Limitation of the vote on bond. issues 
or questions involving direet expenditures 
of public funds to citizen taxpayers. 


point the exception to the general rule 
would, in my opinion, disregard the cases 
of Hapgood v. Hewitt, supra, and Dalzell 
v. Dueber Watch Case Mfg. Co., supra, 
which I am not prepared to do until they 
have been overruled. | 

The facts of the case at bar do not 
come within the Peck case. The respond- 
ent was not originally employed because 
of his technical skill. When he entered 
the employ of the Wiekwire Spencer Steel 
Company, it was not known that he pos- 
| sessed any aptitude as an inventor. He 
| was promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent, and he assumed the duties of 
| generally supervising the operations of a 
| manufacturing plant. 

Quite naturally, it was his duty, among 
others, to see that the products of the 
plant kept pace with the demands of the 
trade, that research and experiments were 
conducted with a view to discovering and 
developing improvements upon the prod- 
uct. If, in the performance of these} 
duties, he developed a talent for working 
out novel and useful devices, it does not 
follow that he was employed to invent 
any specific device. 

+ 


If he had never invented anything, he 
could not have been charged with a fail- 
ure in the performance of his duties as 
superintendent, or with a failure to fully 
earn his compensation. Not only is there 
no contract to assign his inventions, but 
there is, In this case, no contract to in- 
vent. In the absence of either of such 
contracts, the great weight of authority 
is to the effect that the employer has an 
irrevocable license to use the invention 
but has no rights to compel a conveyance 
of the patent covering the invention. 
American Circular Loom Co. v. Wilson, 
198 Mass. 182. Pressed Steel Car Co. y. 
Hansen, supra. Amdyco Corporation v. 
Urquhart, supra. Lambert Tire & Rubber 
Co. v. Brubaker Tire Co., supra. National 
Wire Bound Box Co. et al. v. Healy, supra. 
Ingle v. Landis Tool Co., supra. 

The complainants stress the interde- 





| The court, speaking through Mr. Justice | partmental communication reporting the 


| Brown, add: 


| ployer, 


nopoly granted by the patent. 
In Standard Parts Company v. Peck 


patents to his employer. 


the facts of that case, it appears tha 


his inventive genius, 


pany.” 
+++ 


ceive a salary and bonus. 


belonged wholly to the employer. 


thing can be made the subject of a bar 
gain and pass in execution of it, the cour 
| holding that such was the object and ef 
fect of Peck’s contract. 


be justified in entirely depriving an in 
yentor of all the fruits of his labor, se 





“So, if the invention of a 
patentee be made in the course of his 
employment, and he knowingly assents to 
Johnson Furnace;|the use of such inventions by his em- 
he cannot claim compensation 
therefor, especially if his experiments have 
been conducted or his machines have been 
and the machinery, tools and materials| general duties, the employe was required|made at the expense of such employer.” 
| Thus, neither the Solomons case nor the 
Gill ease can be accepted as controlling 
authorities on a question involving the ab- 
solute and entire ownership of the mo- 


supra, the employe was ordered to assign 
In that case the 
Supreme Court extended the exception 
to the general rule so faf as to cover cases 
where the employe was employed fo in- 
vent, or devise, the specific thing for 
‘which a patent was issued to him. From 


Peck was originally employed because of 
and he expressly 
agreed “to devote his time to the develop- 
ment of a process and machinery for the 
production of the front spring now used 
on the product of the Ford Motor Com- 


For this specia] service he was to re- 
It was held 
that the results of his skill and — 
The 
decision was apparently based upon the 
proposition that the invention of a specific 


I regard this case as standing at the 
agreement to assign his inventions to| outpost of the field in which equity would 
is conceded that 


cured to him by a grant from the United 
States Government. To carry beyond this 


Philadelphia exhibition, which brought to 
the attention of the respondent the prob- 
able need of link’belts, but the evidence 
falls short of establishing any definite in- 
struction from his superior officers to the 
respondent requiring him to devote his| 
time and attention to the invention of 
any specific device. 
++ + 

It is undoubtedly true that other em-/| 
ployes of the complainants pointed out the 
desirability of supplying the trade with a 
conveyor belt different from anything that | 
had theretofore been manufactured by 
the complainants and that the suggestion 
stimulated the respondent in his efforts to 
evolve a belt which would meet the de- 
mands of the trade. I am unable to find 
in this case that the facts warrant the| 
conclusion that the respondent was under 
any definite obligation to the complain- 
ants to conceive or develop his belt, or 
that it can be said that such inventions 
were the “subject of a bar, 
in execution of it.” 

The first link belt developed at the 
Clinton plant was Woodman’s conception, 
and it must be assumed that he was the 
first inventor of all the patented devices. 
Whether others are the real inventors of 
any of the link, or plate, belts for which 
applications were filed by Woodman, is a 
question that must be determined in other 
proceedings. 

My consideration of the .cases leads me 
to the opinion that the doctrine of Hap- 
good v. Hewitt, supra, and Dalzell vy. 
Dueber Watch Case Mfg. Co., supra, has 
not been modified by subsequent decisions. 
On the contrary, the doctrine seems to 
have been adopted in the majority of 
cases arising in the lower courts. T hold 
the doctrine to be applicable to the case 
at bar and that, therefore, the relief 
prayed for in the instant case must be 
denied. 


. 


t 


t 
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-« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


\ ~ 
BLUE SKY LAWS—Application to sale of stock before organization of corpora- 
tion—Estoppel to deny validity of purchase after appointment of receiver— 

The Tennessee Blue Sky Law (Acts 1st Extra Session, 1913, c. 31) was not ap- 
plicable to the sale of stock prior to the organization of a corporation. The stock 
was subscribed and paid for in order to make the organization possible and to induce 
the corporation to locate its manufacturing plant in a certain city. No stock was 
sold subsequent to its organization. The subscribers to whom, certificates bearing 
the date of incorporation were issued some months subsequent thereto sought to 
rescind the purchase of the stock on the appointment of a receiver some 18 months 
after such date on the ground that the persons who sold them the stock were not 
qualified to sell the stock under the Blue Sky Law. The law did not apply because 
at the time the stock was sold there was no organized corporation, copartnership 
or company or any kind of association in existence and it was impossible to file 
with the Secretary of State a copy of the articles of incorporation, constitution 
and by-laws or any other papers pertaining to its organization, as required by such 
law, because none existed. 

The purchasers of the stock were estopped to question the validity of the trans- 
action as against the corporation’s receiver, on the insolvency of the corporation 18 
months after its incorporation, after its creditors had extended credit to the cor- 
poration without knowledge of any infirmity in the sale. of the stock and without 
reason to inquire as to the validity thereof. 

Linscott v. Cadet Hosiery Co.; D. C., M. D, Tenn., No. Col. E-13, June 27, 1932. 


GARAGE KEEPERS—Liability for damage to car kept in garage under live storage 
contract—Negligence of garage night man in using car for own pleasure— 

A public garage corporation whose night man! at a time when he was in sole 
pare of the garage took an automobile which was in the garage under a live 
torage contract ‘out for a pleasure ride and while intoxicated wrecked the car, 


was liable to the owner for the damage to the car. The corporation under the 


‘contract with the owner of the automobile was a bailee for hire of the automobile | 


and was bound to store, safely keep and redeliver the car to the owner on demand. 
Under the general law of bailment such bailee is liable for the negligence of an 
employe in the general scope of his employment. The Maine court in the owner’s 
action against the corporation for the damage to the car extended the general rule 
so as to make the corporation liable although the negligent act of the employe was 
unauthorized and outside of the scope of his employment. The corporation, having 
ft its night man in sole charge of the garage and having delegated to him its 
duty under the contract of bailment to safely keep the car, was liable for his 
personal use of and damage to the car although it was unauthorized and outside 
the scope of his employment.. The court declared that “this broader view of the 
law of bailments, although not universally accepted, is supported by an increasing 
weight of authority.” 
Walters v. United States Garage, Inc.; Me. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 30, 1932, 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pusiisnep Wrrnovur COMMENT BY 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Employer and employe—Title— 

Corporation employing skilled mechanic for stated compensation to take charge 
of works and devote time and services to devising and making improvements in 
articles manufactured is not entitled to conveyance of patents obtained by employe 
for inventions while so employed in absence of express agreement, where (1) 
employe is charged with duties of supervising work of employer, (2) incidental to 
géneral duties employe is required to devote skill and energy to improving or 
perfecting machinery processes or product and (3) device was developed by employe 
during employment with aid of fellow employes and with use of employer’s ma- 
fhinery, tools and materials; but relationship of empioyer and employe, nature of 
employment and development of invention during hours of employer and at em- 
ployer’s expense are circumstances universally held sufficient to confer on em- 
ployer irrevocable license to use inventions without payment of royalty, especially 
when inventor has tacitly and expressly consented to such use.—Bowers et al., 
etc., v. Woodman. (D. C., D. Mass.)—7 U. S. Daily, 910, July 15, 1932. 


PATENTS—Evidence—Employer and employe—Title— 

act that employe has assigned other patents or inventions is some evidence of 
agreement to assign all inventions, but it is not conclusive—Bowers et al., etc., 
v. Woodman. (D. C., D. Mass.)—7 U. S. Daily, 910, July 15, 1932. 


PATENTS—Employer and employe—Title— 

® specific performance is sought, contract must be definitely and distinctly es- 
tablished with no uncertainty of terms or meeting of minds of the terms; where 
employe did not follow instructions of employer but told its officer that he was 





going to his own patent attorney, at his own expense, after being advised he need 
not do so, no contract to assign to employer is shown.-—Bowers et al., etc., v. Wood- 
man. (D. C., D. Mass.)—7 U. S. Daily, 910, July 15, 1932. 


PATENTS—Employer and employe—Title— 

Employe, first employed to investigate plants and report, but having no technical 
knowledge except accounting, was subsequently made plant superintendent; after 
reading report that specific type of product was desired, employe made inventions, 
perfected them at cost of employer, applied for patents and assigned them to 
employer; thereafter employe made other inventions and applied for patents at his 
own cost; with respect to latter applications; employe was under no obligation 
to assign to employer as there was no contract to aSsign and no contract to invent; 
but employer has irrevocable license—Bowers et al., etc., v. Woodman. (D. C., 
D. Mass.)—7 U. S. Daily, 910, July 15, 1932. 


PATENTS—Belt conveyors, title transfer refused— 

1829773, Woodman, Belt Conveyor, title transfer refused; 1836422, Woodman, Belt 
Conveyor, title transfer refused; 1839071, Woodman, Belt Conveyor, title transfer 
refused; 1839072, Woodman, Belt Conveyor, title transfer refused—Bowers et al., 
etc., v. Woodman. (D. G., D. Mass.)—7 U. S. Daily, 910, July 15, 1932. 











Bills and Resolutions [Publications Received 
Pending in Congress By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aaily by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Allen, G., & Unwin, Itd., publishers. 
logue of pumceticns of, including those of | 
League of nations, 8S. Sonnenschein and co. 


New Measures Introduced and 
Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 


Cata- 


8. 4940. 


gain and pass | 





The bill may be dismissed. 


jt compensation paid by common carriers by 


To provide temporary aid to agric. 
for relief of existing natl. economic emer- 
gency. Passed S. July 13. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12960. Chfistgau. To provide imme- 
diate gathering and dissemination of such 
economic data as will enable farmers to make | 
such regional or natl. readjustments in acre- 
age and in production as shall aid in bring- 
ing about reconstruction of agric.; Agric. 

Appropriations 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 474. Byrns. Making available as ° 
of July 1, 1932, apprns. contained in regular 
ann. appropn. acts for f. year 1933 for Depts. | 
of Agric., P. O., Treas.. and War, and ratify- 
ing obligations incurred in anticipation 
thereof; Apprns. 

Bridges 
Bills introduced: 

8S. 4972. George. Savannah River, Lincoln- 

ton, Ga., bridge; Commerce. , 
Commerce and Trade 
Bills introduced 

H. R. 12962. Kelly of Pa. For stabilization 
of industry during existing natl. economic 
emergency; Judiciary. 

Congress 
Howard. To deny compensa- 
tion to Senators, Reprs., Delegates, and Resi- 
dent Commr. absent from sessions of their 
respective Houses, except under certain con- 
ditions; Judiciary. 

District of Cotumpbia 
Changes in status: 

8. 4661. To repeal act to legalize incorpora- 
tion of natl. trade unions. Passed 8S, June 
27. Passed H. July 14. 

S. 4712. Authorizing sale of certain lands | 
no longer required for public purposes in Dis- 
trict. Passed S. June 27. Passed H. July 14: 

Elections 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12959. Keller. 


Bills introduced 
H. R. 12963 


To amend Fedl. Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1925, to provide minimum | 
penalties of fine and imprisonment for vio- 
lations; Election of Pres., Vice Pres. and Reps. 
in Congress. 


Foreign Trade 
Changes in status: | 
8S. 4747. For entry under bond of exhibits 
of arts, sciences, and industries and products 
of soil, mine and sea. Passed S. June 27.) 

Passed H. July 13. 
Prohibition 

Bills introduced: 

8S. J. Res. 202. Glass. Proposing amdmt. to/| 
Constitution relative to 18th Amdmt.; le on 


table. 
Publit Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10372. To authorize Dir. of Public 
Buildings and Parks to employ landscape ar- 
chitects, engineers, artists, or other expert 
consultants. Passed H. July 14, 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

8S. 3276. To amend act to promote produc- 
tion of sulphur upon public domain within 
La. Passed S. Mar. 12. Passed H. July 13. 

8. 4522. To authorize conveyance to Tenn. 
of certain land deeded to U. S. for Great 
Smoky Mountain Natl. Park, and not needed 
therefor. Passed 8. June 27. Passed 4d. 
July 14. 

Bilis wntroduced: 

H. R. 12961. Christgau. To repeal home- 
stead preemption, and desert-land laws of 
U. S. and all laws for transfer of public lands 
to individuals for agricl: purposes; Public | 
Lands. 

Radio 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12958. Rankin. To authorize addtl. 
broadcasting facilities for certain. States whose 
facilities are below their established quota 
under Radio Act of 1927, as amended; Mer- 
chant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

Railroads 








Bills introduced: 
H. J 


Res. 476. Garber. To limit amount 


/ 


| Lattimore, O. 
31 


ltd., G. Allen & co. ltd., Bemrose and sons 
(London) itd., Swarthmore press Itd., A. A. 
Knopf itd. 144 p. London, 1931. 32-7820 
Banks, C. E. History of York, Maine; contri- 
butions by A. W. Gowen, C. E. 1 v. Bos- 
ton, The Calkins press, 1931. 32-7699 
Crisp, D. The rebirth of conservatism, with | 
essays from universities and conclusion by | 
Maj. O. Stanley; intro. by Col. J. 
M. P. 203 p. London, Methuen, 1931. { 
32-7827 
Edgeworth, M. Maria Edgeworth: letters, with | 
introd. by F. V. Barry. 468 p. Boston, 
Houghton, 1931. 32-26236 
Felinski, M. The Ukrainians in Poland. 173 
B London, Pub. by author and printed by 
eynolds & co., 1931. 32-7696 
Garrett, G. The rescue of Germany, and As 
noble lenders, 103 p., illus. N. Y., Chemi- 
cal foundation, 1931. 32-7829 | 
Gill, W. L. Manual of the school republic. 
128 p., illus. Philadelphia, Pa., W. L. Gill, 
1932 32-7652 | 


Headicar, B. M. Aids to.research, with bibli- 
ographies by C. Fuller. 16 p. Letchworth, 
Printed by Garden City press, 1931. 32-7821 

The International gold problem; collected pa- 
pers. Record o: discussions of group of 
members of Royal inst. of international af- 
fairs, 1929-1931. 240 p. London, Oxford 
univ., 1931. 32-7830 

Johnston, H. W. The private life of the Ro- 
mans. Rev. by M. Johnston. (The Lake 
classical series.) 430 p. illus. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman, 1932. 32-7692 

Knudsen, C. W. Evaluation and improvement 
of teaching (in secondary schools). 538 p. 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1932. 32-7648 

Laidler, H. W. The road ahead; a primer of 
a and socialism; illus. by M. Pugh. 

p., illus. N. Y., Crowell, 1932. 32-7826 

Lane, M. R. Vocations in industry. v. 3, 
illus. Scranton, Pa., International textbook 
co., 1929-32. 32-26171 

Manchuria, cradle of conflict, 

BR cic -s 1p. N. Y¥., Macmillan, 1932. 

32-7693 

League of nations. Communications and 
transit organisation. Circular concerning 
programmes of important public works. 
(C. 736. M, 341, 1931. vill.) 4p. Geneva, | 
1931. 32-7831 

League of nations. Secretariat. Library. An- 
notated bibliography of principal works on 
League of nations catalogued in Library of 
League. 16 p. Geneva, 1931. 32-7824 

League of nations, Secretariat. Library. Short 
bibliography of publications of League. 14 
p. Geneva, 1931. 32-7822 | 

McAllister, W. G. A further study of the de-| 
layed reaction in the albino rat. (Thesis 
(Ph...D.)—Univ. of Minnesota, 1929.) 103 p., 
illus§ Baltimore, 1932. 32-7837 

Madden, R. The school status of the hard 
of hearing child. Published with approval 
of Prof. R. Pintner, sponsor. (Teachers col- 
lege, Colymbia univ. Contribs. to educa- 
tion, no. 499. Issued also as thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia univ.) 64 p. N, Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia univ., 1931. 32-7650 

Morris, H. S. Physiological effects of boron on 
wheat. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1931.) 30 p. N. ¥., 1931. 32-7836 

Morrison, H. C. The management of the school 
money. 522 p., illus. Chicago, The Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1932. 32-7647 


Buchan, | 
! 








r. r. which may be charged to operating ex- 
penses; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Territories 

Changes in status: 
8. 4574. To exten 

Act to. Virgin Islands. 

Passed H. July 14. 

Veterans 


rovisions of Natl. Bank 
Passed 8S. June 3. 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12957: Patman. For controlled ex- 
pansion of currency, increase in commodity 
prices, relief of unemployment, and imme- 
diate payment to needy veterans of face value 
of their adjusted-service certificates; Ways) 
and Means. 

H. J. Res. 473. Byrns. To amend resolution 
making apprn. to provide transportation to 
homes for veterans of World War temporarily 
quartered in District; Apprns, 

« 





| Richardson, Mrs. KE. R. 


PreseNtep HEREIN, BEING 
Tue Unrrep Starrs Darr 


Tax Bills Offered 


In Legislature of 
Indiana Outlined 


Measures Provide for Con- 
solidation of Governmnet 
Units and Other Means 
To Reduce Tax Burden 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 14. 

Bills providing for tax relief through 
consolidation of townships and counties, 
lowering assessed valuations, limiting 


levies and returning a larger share of 
State funds for local highway use have 
been introduced in the special session of 
the Legislature. 

Bills also have been presented in both 
the House and Senate calling for repeal 
of the Indiana prohibition law forbidding 
sale of whisky for medicinal purposes and 
putting a tax of 50 cents per pint on 
legalized sales. 


Government Consolidations 

Bills introduced in the Senate provide 
machinery to effect consolidations. Upon 
petition of 60 freeholders in each county 
there must be held a referendum on con- 
solidation and the mandate of the 
majority vote carried out. 

Three ways are provided by the meas- 
ures to effect township mergers. One is 
by motion of the county commissioners, 
another’ by freeholders petitioning the 
commissioners and a third by referendum 
brought about by 25 freeholders petition- 
ing for it. 

Another Senate bill calls for all taxable 
property assessments for 1932 to be based 
on two-thirds the valuation set in 1928. 

A measure providing for a maximim 
levy of 15 cents for State tax and not more 
than $1.50 in all governmental units com- 
bined has also been introduced in the 
Senate. Fifty per cent reduction in assess- 
ment Of all real estate is provided for in a 
House bill. 


Dividing Automobile Fees 

Bills in both houses call for splitting 50- 
50 with local governmental units the funds 
derived from automobile license fees and 
the State gasoline tax. Under the present 
plan the State Highway Commission gets 
all automobile license fees and 3 of the 4 
cents levied on each gallon of gasoline. 
The license fees amount to approximately 
$6,000,000 and the gas tax to $12,500,000 
annually. 

Division of the half reserved to local 
units would be 50 per cent to counties, as 
such, nine-tenths of the remainder to 
counties on the basis of improved mileage 
and the other tenth to cities and towns on 
&@ population basis. 


% 


ip 


, 


Other measures introduced in the House ‘@ | 


call for all roads to be put under the 
State Highway Commission. 

A\ rider to the $50,000 legislative ex- 
pense bill, providing for cutting legisla- 
tors’ pay from $10 per diem to $5, was 
defeated by the House. 


Court Considers Suit 
Over Cotton Belt Line 


Acquisition by Southern Pacific. 
Protested in Action 


Frankfort, Ky., July 14.—A three-judge 
Federal court has just taken under ad- 
visement the suit of the Missouri Pacific 
and Texas & Pacific Railroads to nullify 
the action of the Interstate: Commerce 
Commission in approving acquisition of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway (Cot- 
ton Belt) by the Southern Pacific. 

The suit was filed here because the 
Southern Pacific is a Kentucky corpora- 
tion, and the case was heard by Circuit 
Judge Charles H. Moorman and District 
Judges A. M. J. Cochran and Charles I. 
Dawson. Briefs are to be filed before a 
decision is rendered. 

The principal ground for opposition to 
the acquisition of the Cotton Belt by the 
Southern Pacific is that the present traffic 
exchange between the Southern Pacific y 
and the Texas & Pacific at El Paso, Tex., 
on transcontinental business, may be dis-:® 
rupted through the purchase of the Cot- 
ton Belt and some or all of this traffic 
diverted to Central Mississippi River gate- 
ways via the Cotton Belt. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 1, Group 
3, Dramatic Compositions and Motion Pic- 
tures—Vol. 4, Annual Index, 1931, Library of 
Congress. Price for 1931, $2. 6-35347 

Experiment Station Record—June, 1932, Vol. 
66, No. 9, Office of Experiment Stations, U. 
S. Dept. Agri. Price, $1.50 per year. 

Agr. 9-832 


Regulation of Tariffs in Foreign Countries b 
Administrative Action—Misc. Seri 


ries, U. 3, 
Tariff Commission. Apply at Commission. 
32-26785 
Forestry—Leaflet No. 16, 


Guidance Leaflets, 
S. Dept. Interior. Apply at 
2-422 


Office Educ., U. 
Office. 


‘ E3 
| Notices of Judgment Under Food and Drugs 


Act—18926-18975, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Apply at Admin- 
istration. r. 8-878 


| Forms of Common Old World Swallowtail But- 


terfly (Papilio Machaon) in North Ameri 
With Descriptions of Two New Subs ae 
No. 2934—From Proceedings of U. 8. Natl. 
Museum, Vol. 81, Art. 11, pp. 1-15, pls, 1-8, 
U. S. Natl. Museum. Apply at Museum. 
Decisions of Commissioner of Patents, and of 
U. S. Courts in Patent and Trade Mark and 
Copyright Cases.—Vol. 402-413 (Inclusive, 
from the Official Gazette of U. S. Patent 
Office), 1931, U. S. Patent Office, U. S. Dept. 
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Removal of Signs 


On Roadsides by 
State Described 


Connecticut Commissioner 
Of Motor Vehicles Out- 
lines Progress and Min- 
nesota Orders Restrictions 





Hartiord, Conn., July 14. 

The success of Connecticut in reducing the 
number of roadside advertising signs has 
attracted wide attention, according to 
a statement issued today by the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, Robbins B. 
Stoeckel. 

“The Legislature,” he said, “provided 
the machinery for attention to this mat- 
ter, its law relating to advertising signs 
being drawn in a manner to have a three- 
fold bearing upon the problem. The ad- 
@prertising sign, to be legally erected if it 
contains more than three square feet of 
space, must be licensed by the Department 
of State Police and pay a tax at the rate 
of 3 cents per square foot. Then there 
is a prohibitory law to the effect that no 
advertising sign may be erected within 15 
feet of the highway. 

Jurisdiction Over Highway 

“Finally there is a policy in the State 
Highway Department under a law which 
gives the Highway Commissioner juris- 
diction over all structures in the highway, 
providing that no signs except such as 
are obviously necessary shall be permitted. 

“In addition to these there is an inter- 
pretation of existing laws which seems to 
make it possible, through the State Police 
Department, on complaint of any citizen or 
of any Department of the State or other 
organization, to cause the removal of any 
sign which makes a dangerous hazard on 
account of motor vehicle operation. The 
certainty includes in its scope all signs 
which either in whole or in part block the 
sight line of an operator. 


PUBLIC. UTILITIES | 
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State Enforcing 
Compensation Act 


Pennsylvania Begins Prosecu- 
tion of Employers Who Fail 
To Comply With Law 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 14. 

The first of a series of prosecutions to 
be instituted in Philadelphia by the State 
Department of Labor and _ Industry, 
against employers who fail to comply 
with the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, has resulted in holding 
two cases for the grand jury under $400 
bail, Dr. A. M. Northrup, Secretary of La- 
bor and Industry, announced. The em- 
ployers held are Meyer Barankin, proprie- 
tor of a butcher shop, and Louis Zakroff, 
owner of a bakery. Warrants have been 
sworn out for two others. 

These cases mark the beginning of a 
number of prosecutions against employ- 
ers who have failed to observe the require- 
ments of the Compensation Act and who 
have disregarded the notices issued by the 
Department of Labor and Industry, warn- 
ing of prosecution for failure to comply 
with the law, Secretary Northrup said. 

The campaign for enforcement of the 
act has had excellent results, as shown by 
the addition of 3,925 new insurance poli- 
cies issued since Jan. 1, 1932, when the 
campaign was first launched, according to 
Dr. Northrup. Some employers, however, 
still prefer to run the risk of fine and 
imprisonment and the incurrence of com- 
pensation awards which may be ruinous | 
to finances in, the vain hope of saving the| 
small cost of insurance, he said. 


Ratio of Fire Losses 
Higher in Montana 











“What becomes important for more suc- 
cessful operation in the face of increasing 
highway speeds is that each mentality be 
directed further ahead of the car, in other 
words to enable operators to drive further 
ahead than was essential formerly Con- 
sequently there must be nothing whatever 
to interfere with the sight line, nothing 
from behind which an unexpected object 
may appear to cause difficulties and acci- 
dents. On this_basis alone many signs 
have bee. abolished, always through a re- 
quest to the owner and usually with the 
utmost cheerfulness in his cooperation. 

Question of Interference 

“The question as to whether an adver- 
tising sign ever interferes with the opera- 
tion of a car by distracting the attention 
of the operator is still in abeyance, but 
correction of a number of cases has been 
made 6n this basis. The most comprehen- 
sive law and one that is being gradually 
taken advantage of is that which provides 
for towns a right to determine by ordi- 


nance where such signs may be erected. | 
Under this authority towns have a wide | 


scope for limiting signs. \ 

“The whole result of the effort and espe- 
cially the effort of the Department through 
its inspectors to secure the checking up 
and abolition of a multiplicity of signs 
around gas stations has brought com- 
mendable results.” 





Minnesota Checks Signs 
St. Paul, Minn., July 14. 

Because of complaints of signs belong- 
ing to filling stations, lunch stands, and 
other roadside industries, being on high- 
way property, instructions have been is- 
sued by the State Highway Department to 
district maintenance superintendents to 
have check-ups made of all signs along 
State trunk highways, and to require the 
immediate removal of any signs found to 
be encroaching on the right-of-way, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment. 

This action is being taken, the bulletin 
states, in conformity with section 74 of 
the Public Highway Act which makes un- 
lawful the placing or maintaining of any 
advertisement on any “stone, tree, fence, 
stump, pole, mile-board, mile-stone, dan- 
ger signal, guide-post, billboard, building, 
or other object within the limits of a public 
highway;” the only exception made by the 
law being that of official notices on 
boards erected for the purpose by author- 


ity of the governing body of a municipal- | 


tty. 
Grouping Declared Hazard 

The bulletin also calls attention to the 
fact that the grouping of advertising signs 
at intersections where highway routes 
diverge is looked upon as a highway 
traffic hazard. The numerous signs make 
# difficult for motorists to locate direction 
signs, and many accidents are recorded 
as having been due to motorists coming 
to a stop in order to find the road signs, 
and being struck by following vehicles 
wefore they could again get under way. 

Portable signs placed in front of road- 
~ide industries have also been reported 
to the Highway Department as the cause of 
accidents. These are,said to have resulted 
from motorists, turning off to make a stop, 
finding a sign-board in front of them, 
have turned back onto the highway to 
svoid hitting the sign’ and have been 
cues by vehicles that had been following 

em. 

When the check-up discloses a sign to 
be illegally placed, owners will be noti- 
fied to make removal within a specified 
time, and if this is not done the offending 
signs will be removed by the Highway De- 
partment, the buletin reports. 


More Than 70 Million 


Join Cooperative Buying 
{Continued from Page 1.] 


of bank cooperatives was $521,881,002 and 
of credit organizations, $620,313,255. 


Of the 58 societies in the United States | 
for which the Bureau of Labdér Statistics | 


obtained information covering last year’s 
operations, 21 were retail distributive, two 
wholesale, and 35 cooperative oil associa- 
tions. 


Reports for both 1930 and 1931 are| 


available as to business for 18 and net 
saving for 16 of the retail distributive 
societies. For this group, average sales 
per society declined from $332,843 to $277,- 
692, or 16.6 per cent. Inasmuch as re- 
tail prices of food, handléd by most of 
these societies, declined 16.2 per cent from 
1930 to 1931, this drop in average sales is 
practically all accounted for by the de- 
cline in prices. 

Despite economic conditions, two socie- 
ties in the group reported increased sales. 
Average net gain per society fell from 
$11,238 to $6,975, but in five cases net 
profits on the 1931 business were greater 
than in 1930. 

Average sales for the 12 gasoline and 
oil associations that reported for both 
years fell from $88,856 to $82,275. Exactly 
half the societies, however ad a larger 
amount of business i: 1931 than n 1930. 
Average net gain dropped from $14,223 to 
$10,739, with only one society reporting a 
greater profit in 1931 than in 1930. 


Greece Fixes Lumber Quota 

The Greek government has fixed 53,869 
metric tons as the quota for total lumber 
imports permissible during the six months 
ending Nov. 15, 1932. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


Hail Insurance Written by 
Fire Companies Also Is 
Below Preceding Year 





‘ 


Helena, Mont;; July 14. 

The fire insurance loss ratio in Montana 
in 1931 on the basis of net premiums re- 
ceived and net losses incurred was 63 per) 
cent as compared with 47.5 per cent in 
1930, according to the annual report of the 


State Insurance Department just made 
public. Net fire premiums received in the 
State decreased from $3,217,283 in 1930 to 
$3,046,371 last year, while net loses in- 
curred increased from $1,528,125 to $1,- 
874,249. ; 

The amount of hail insurance written 
by fire insurance companies in the State 
declined considerably during the year. Net | 
hail premiums received were only $52,758 
as compared with $364,659 in the preced- 
ing year. The loss ratio exceeded 100 per | 
cent, net incurred losses amounting to 
| $56,509 as against $186,211 in 1930. 

Tornado experience was also more un- 
favorable. Net premiums were $16,841 
while net losses totaling $31,346 were 
incurred. 

Life insurance in force in the State de- 
creased nearly $3,000,000 although $34,- 
437,576 of new business was written during 
the year. New business in 1930 amounted 
to $45,788,319. The total life insurance in 
force at the end of last year was $294,- 
695,457. 

Miscellaneous insurance companies re- 
ceived net premiums amounting to §$2,- 
219,993 on their Montana business in 1931 
as compared with $2,308,179 in the previ- 
ous year. Losses incurred increased 
slightly from $1,228,551 in 1930 to $1,252,- 
354 last year. 





‘Regulation on Baling 
Of Cotton Sustained | 





Alabama Refuses to Change Its 
Bagging Requirements 


Montgomery, Ala., July 14. 

The State Board of Agriculture has de- 
clined to change its regulation requiring 
a minimum of 18 pounds and a maximum 
of 21 pounds of bagging and ties to be 
placed on every bale of cotton ginned in 
the State. 

Some ginners, it was explained, wanted 
the weight of the bagging reduced to one 
pound per yard in place of bagging weigh- 
ing two pounds per yard, thereby saving 
about 20 cents a bale. Such a decrease, 
however, would have resulted in a reduc- 
tion of about three pounds per bale in, 
weight, so that the farmer’s loss would 
have been about 20 cents a bale, aggre- 
gating approximately $300,000. 

The Board also denied an application of 
a Mississippi concern for admission to sale 
in Alabama of a brands of mixed feed 
ccntaining 26 per cent of fiber. The Board 
refused to permit the registration of mixed 
feeds containing more than 16 per cent of 
fiber material. 


Name of Taft Asked 
For Michigan Road 


Memorial Highway Proposal 
Referred to State Legislature 


| Lansing, Mich., July 14, 

The State Administrative Board has 
been asked to designate the highway ex- 
tending from the Michigan-Ohio line to 
Mackinaw City as the William Howard 
Taft Memorial Highway. The request was 
made by a delegation headed by George 











(much more 


tion by Russian mills was reached. 


The Russian 


ket has had to meet the increasing com-| 
petition of the Russian-grown cotton from 
Turkestan or central Asia and Transcau- 
casia. Cotton has been grown on irrigated 
land in Turkestan and Transcaucasia for 
The former section is 
especially important and accounts for the 
bulk of the Russian cotton supply. Cot- 
ton in Turkestan is grown by small peas- 
ant cultivators who formerly used, for the 
most part, primitive implements and a) 
prodigious amount of labor in raising the) 
crop on their small plots. 

Even before the World War, there was| tn 1909-1913, domestic cotton constituted 
a movement to make Russia self-sufficient, 1ittle over half of the total Russian mill 
as far as possible, in the matter of raw 
cotton supply. Both the Government and 
the manufacturers were interested in this 
Domestic production was en- 
couraged by a high protective tariff on im- 
ported cotton, taxation privileges for the|qouble that of 1909-1913. However, the 
growers, extension of railway facilities in| present capacity of the spinning industry | 
the cotton-growing districts, and new irri-|of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Baton construction on which extension Of|is nearly one-fifth less than that of pre- 
war Russia because of the secession of 


many centuries. 


the Russian cotton acreage principally de- 
pended. Such measures, coupled with the! territory. 
fact that cotton is, on the whole, well) 
adapted to the climatic conditions and the | material requirements, except as the re- 
smallscale, highly intensive agriculture of|qduction in spindlage may be offset by) 
other factors such as an increase in the 
| number of hours worked, etc. On the other 
| hand, cotton production in 1930 was al- 
most 70 per cent above the average for 


Turkestan, resulted in a large expansion 
of the acreage and production of Russian | 


Production Trebled 
In Turkestan Area 


The area devoted to cotton in Turkestan | Government can not be very far from the 
more than trebled between 1890 and 1910, 
as far as the inadequate statistical data| ciency on a pre-war basis in the matter 
enable one to judge. Considerable expan-| of cotton supply. 


outbreak of the war. 
increased prices, with the entrance of | ° 
Russia into the World War, provided a| Status of Textile 
further incentive to the extension of cot- 
ton cultivation and by 1915 Russian cot- 
ton production reached a record figure of}, An output of cotton goods not exceed- 


1,500,000 to 1,700,000 bales of 478 pounds} 


exhibited an upward trend. 


sian mill consumption was reached, 
constituted 60 per cent. 


tion declined. 





Stauffer of Ottawa, Ohio, president, and 
Frank Holder of Cincinnati, Ohio, execu- | 
tive vice president of the Taft Memorial 
Highway Association. | 

The association is seeking designation | 
of a highway extending from Mackinaw} 
City through Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, | 
Kentucky, Georgia and Florida, to Fort| 


Myers, Fla., to honor the former Presi- | 
dent and late Chief Justice of the St-| 
preme Court of the United States. 
Grover C. Dillman, State Highway 
Commissioner, stated that designation of 
a highway by name rather than by num-| 
ber was contrary to the policy of the| 
State Highway Department and contrary | 
to law. The Department, he pointed out, | 





routes by number. | 

The Commissioner asserted that the' 
poli¢y resulted from the activities of in-| 
dividuals and organizafions in campaign- | 
ing for designation in honor of favored 
individuals merely for the purpose of 
collecting fees from gasoline station pro- 
eee store owners, and civic organiza- 
tions. 

Paul W. Voorhies, Attorney General, 
said that such a designation could be 
made only by the Legislature. Promoters 
of the plan declared that Michigan’s ac- 
tion designating the route was needed to 
assure Federal aid. They asserted that no 
expenditures would be asked and that no 





' quested. 


The route is now designated as US-27. | 


Dockenss in Sicakn of Meats aiid Eggs | 
Held in Cold Storage Shown for Month 


is given authority merely to designate | p 
| Frozen and preserved truits, pounds 
Cream, 40 per cent, 40-quart cans .. 
Cream, 20 per cent, 40-quart cans .... 
creamery, pounds 






Cheese, Swiss, pounds 
Cheese, brick and Munster, 
Cheese, Limburger, pounds 
all other varieties, 
pO rea 
Eggs, frozen, case equivalent, cases .... 
Eggs. total case equivalent, cases, both 





Mixed, per cent 


Fryers, 
authority to erect markers would be re- | oaetare. pounds 





Turkeys, pounds ., 


Gee 
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Downward Trend in Imports and Expansion 
Of Domestic Cultivation Cited 





The downward trend in Russian imports | to 375,000 bales of 478 pounds, or 62 per 
of cotton during the last three years|cent of the total, and in 1910, 596,000 
“seems to suggest that the country is/ bales, or 36 per cent of the total. 

nearing its goal of cotton independence,”| The World War and the Russian revo- 
L. Volin, economist of the Bureau of Agri-| lution with its consequent economic iso- 
cultural Economics, said in a statement| lation of Russia and disorganization of 
just made public by the Department of| economic life, led first to a decline anc 


later to a cessation of imports of cotton 


“As far as land resources are concerned,”|into Russia. Imports were not resumed 
Mr. Volin said, “there are undoubtedly | 0M any considerable scale until 1923. Con- 
opportunities for a further expansion of|SUmption of American cotton by Russian 
the Russian cotton acreage as well as for| Mills, which was estimated at only 27,000 
increasing the yield per acre by improved|"Unning bales in 1921-22, increased to 
cultural methods. 
“In the long run, however, whether the 28, exceeding even the prewar record. A 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will rapid decline, however, has followed and 
| be self-sufficient with respect to cotton, or apparently little American cotton ‘was con- 
on an import basis, or 
problematical) will develop a considerable! Downward Trend 
export surplus of cotton, is likely to be > 
determined largely by the outcome of a Of Imports Considered 
race between the standard of living of} The downward trend of Russia’s imports 
the Russian population and the capacity| during the last three years seems to sug- 
for increased cotton production.” 
Mr. Volin’s statement follows in full|of cotton independence. But it should 


493,000 bales during the season of 1927- 


sumed during the season 1930-31. 


gest that the country is nearing its goal 


be borne in mind that, with a monopoly 


Before the World War, Russia ranked |of foreign trade and of the textile indus- 
sixth among foreign countries in mill/|try, together with the power to ration con- 
consumption of American cotton. It held|sumption, the Government can restrict 
a similar. place in 1927-28 when the post-| imports in order to maintain a favorable 
war peak of American cotton consump-/ balance of trade, even should the domestic 
In| production fall short of replacing imported 
the last few years Russia’s home produc-| supplies. The Government appears to be 
tion of cotton has increased considerably, making every effort to push the cotton in- 
reaching the prerevolutionary peak, and | qustry. 
its imports of American cotton declined 
until they have practically ceased dur- 
ing the 1931-32 season. 


Importance of Russia 
In Coton Trade Shown 


Russia occupies an im 
in the world of cotton. 
growing and cotton-manufacturing coun- 
tries it ranks sixth in number of spindles; 
fifth in production of lint; and fourth 
in acreage devoted to cotton. 


Contracts with growers for acreage, on 
the basis of which advances are paid to 
them, have been made each season. To 
provide an adequate supply of cheap grain 
for central Asia so that the farmers could 
devote a larger acreage to cotton, a rail- 
road connecting Turkestan with the grain 


pagtant position | regions of Siberia was constructed. Re- 
Among cotton-/quced taxation of land under cotton and 


exemption for a five-year period of cot- 
ton acreage in new growing regions were 
granted. 


The in-|" Selected seed, modern implements, and 


crease in Russian cotton, production has ; 5 
attracted widespread attention and given racrems ase being: Sarena. sn’ ieee-ae 


rise to the question: How much compe- 
tition is the American producer likely to 
meet from Russian cotton? 


The possession of a domestic source Of| shortage of draft animals, which is acute 


raw-cotton supply makes the Union of tt wers of Turkestar 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as Russia is eer Coen Bee ; 


now Officially styled, unique among the 
European cotton-manufacturing countries. 
It also has a large domestic market for 
cotton goods. 

Although the production of Russian 
cotton increased rapidly during the pre- 
war and early war years and again re- 
ene upward sen ae the inter- 
lude of the revolution and civil war (1917- ; 
1921), it has usually not been sufficient tion for a number of farms. These units 
to ee ~~ requirements of the Russian | 
manufacturing 
cotton industry depended, at least until State Farms Replace 
recently, on foreign sources (principally |Jndividual Growers 
the United States) for ‘a large proportion | 
of its raw material; hence the importance | 
of Russia as a market for American 


American cotton on the Russian mar-| Vidual grower. However, there are chronic 


there were only 39 tractors in central 
Asia; by 1926-27, the number had in- 
creased to 1,270; and by 1929-30 to 3,609 
Use of mechanical power relieves the 


(many of whose holdings, however, are 
too small to permit a profitable employ- 
ment of their own stock), and as it di- 
minishes the required feed-grain acreage 
it increases the acreage that may be de- 
voted to cotton. To utilize the available 
supply of tractors efficiently, a number of 
them are operated together with other 
improved machinery under single direc- 


are called “machinery tractor stations.” 


Collective and State farms which ac- 
counted for a little over 70 per cent of the 
1931 acreage are replacing the small indi- 
{complaints of various defects in the or- 
anization of the Russian cotton-growing 
industry, such as shortage of labor, inade- 
quate supplies, or poor distribution of 
grain and manufactured articles in the 
| cotton-growing districts, etc. The average 
| yields are below prewar and have shown 
a downward trend during the last few 
years. Nevertheless, in 1930 a crop of 
| are than 1,500,000 bales of 478 pounds 

(or 68 per cent above the 1909-1913 aver- 
age production) was harvested, thus 
| reaching the previous Russian peak pro- 
| duction of 1915. 





of the Russian cotton industry, if the out- 
put remains at the pre-war level, it would 


1909-1913 and a further increase was ex- 





attainment of its objective of self-suffi- 


. 


sion in acreage also occurred in Transcau-| Although exports of American cotton 
casia. At the same time, the displacement|into the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
of native cotton varieties by American up-/| Publics are primarily affected by this situ- 
land types proceeded rapidly so that little| ation, it is noteworthy that the govern- 
native cotton was being planted at the | ment is also planning to develop the grow- 
The expectation of|ing of Egyptian (long-staple) cotton. 


Industry Discussed 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


TOCKS of meats and case eggs in cold storage July 1 were much smaller than a 
year ago, while lard stocks were larger but below the average of the last five 
years, the Department of Agriculture stated July 14 in its monthly summary of 
cold storage stocks of foods. The Department’s tabulation of holdings follows in 


The tabulated summary of cold-storage holdings (000 omitted follows: July 1, 
fivé-year average, A; July 1, 1931, B; July 1, 1932, C: 


A B c 
17 ll 4 
2 1 


Beef, frozen, pounds 


Beef, cured, pounds 
Pork, frozen, pounds 








ekageate « Nekeee 78 | 

5,686 4,772 3,711 | chickens. There are 
2,421 2,129 1,984 | 

8,719 5,393 6,628 | 

6,988 6,198 4,717 | 

6,507 3,091 7,290 poultry. 








consumption. To cover the requirements | 


apparently be necessary for the Russian 
production of cotton to be approximately 


This,-in turn, tends to reduce the raw 


{pected in 1981 with the larger acreage. 
{It would seem, therefore, that the Soviet 


ing pre-war quantities would entail a 
Peer ne of qenmmnntee ony ee aar 

standards, as the population of the Union 
ee se eee Pager & of Soviet Socialist Republic increased be- 
mestic cotton constituted one-fourth of | tween 1913 and 1931 by approximately 15 
the total Russian mill consumption (in-|Per cent. Furthermore, a considerable 
cluding Russian Poland but excluding | Portion of the Russian pre-war supply of 
Finland); by 1910, it was more than a|COtton yarn and cloth was provided by 
half; and in 1914, when the peak of Rus-|the highly developed manufacturing in- 
it | dustries of the Polish and Baltic regions, 
Consumption of | Which seceded after the revolution and 
American cotton likewise showed an ac-| Which were formerly not separated by 
tual increase, though its relative impor- 
tance in the total Russian mill consump- | 


customs barriers from the rest of Russia. | 

Therefore, should an expansion of the 
In 1890 Russian mill con-| Russian textile industry anda rising | 
sumption of American cotton amounted 


/ 
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Russia Declared to Be Nearing Markets in China 
Goal of Cotton Independence |f‘o, Agricultural 





Exports Outlined 


Individual Demands Small, 
But Surprising Volume 
Said to Be Possible With 
Thorough Distribution 


By PAUL O. NYHUS, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





An American farmer traveling into the 
interior of China, and walking across the 
countryside on the paths that connect the 
innumerable villages, is at once impressed 
with the great number of people on every 
hand—in the fields, in the farm huts, in 
the villages, and in the shops—and with 
the meager living standards, if not the 
poverty, of the masses. Not much pur- 
chasing power is evident. Individually, it 
is very small. But a ngmber of foreign 
wares touch the lives of these people and 
the small individual demand totals to a 
surprising volume if any substantial part 
of the vast population is reached. Various 
conditions have brought about a significant 
demand for certain American farm prod- 
ucts, the principal items being cotton and 
flue-cured tobacco from the South, wheat 
flour from the Pacific Northwest, and 
fresh fruits from the Pacific coast. 

_ In recent years cotton has taken the 
leading place among these products. Prior 
to the World War a modern spinning in- 


| dustry was only partly developed in China 


but the war stimulated a rapid expansion 
and now after a rather stationary period 
of seven years the industry is again ex- 
panding. Today China has approximately 
4,000,000 spindles and, instead of import- 
ing cotton yarn heayily, as was the case 
before the war, has a small net export 
trade. In spite of this growing spinning 
industry, home spinning is still extensive. 


Domestic Cotton Crop 


partly dependent on foreign cotton, since 
the bulk of consumption is of Chinese 
growth from a commercial crop of more 
than 2,000,000 bales and from a farm crop 
of around 3,000,000 bales annually. Most 
Chinese cotton ranges from five-eighths to 
three-fourths inch in staple length, and is 
distinctly inferior to American cotton in 
that regard, but some areas of China pro- 
duce seven-eighths to thirty-one-thirty- 
seconds-inch staple. Except in years of 
abnormally low prices in the United States, 
such as 1926 and 1931, American cotton 
is not used in competition with the shorter 
Chinese cotton in spinning lower than 20- 
count yarn. Until the present time the 
spinning of higher count yarns has been 
done largely in Japanese-owned mills 
which represent about one-third of the 
total spindles of China, and consumption 
of American cotton has been largely by 
these Japanese mills. But there is an 


| evident tendency on the part of Chinese 


mills to spin higher counts and to use 
some American growth in mixtures for 20- 
count yarn. Imports from the United 
States during the 1930 crop year reached 
450,000 bales. Higher tariffs on cotton 
piece goods, particularly those levied in a 
measure that became effective Jan. 1, 1931, 
have stimulated the weaving industry. As 
this industry grows, more and more of the 
longer-staple cotton will be needed. Cer- 


| tain districts in China, already growing 


staple that competes with American cot- 
ton, are capable of a larger production 
but this development is contingent upon 
improvements in transportation and mar- 
keting, and upon political conditions. 


Cigarette Business 

The cigarette business in China, with 
which the United States leaf trade is as- 
sociated, depends for its volume upon low 
price per unit and upon thorough distri- 
bution. With no other essentially foreign 
article has it been possible to keep the 
price per unit down so low that an appeal 
can be made to the masses in a popula- 
tion variously estimated at 250,000,000 to 
400,000,000. With few other foreign articles 
has there been such a thorough distribu- 
tion. The bulk of sales consists of cigarettes 
that sell to dealers at 10 or more for 1 
cent. Many of the retail sales consist of 
single cigarettes. It is a common sight to 
see a coolie buy two cigarettes, place one 
behind his ear for later use, and leisurely 
smoke the other; or he may save his first 
cigarette when it is half used. Even such 
low prices are prohibitive for millions of 
Chinese, especially in distant places where 
heavy transportation charges must be 
added or where taxation is excessive. 
= per unit must be maintained at an 

credibly low level in order to secure a 
volume of business. 

But aggregate consumption is tremen- 


dous, for cigarettes go into the far corners 
| of this extensive and populous republic. 


Cigarette peddlers and shops handling 
cigarettes: seem to occur wherever there 
are streams of traffic or groups of workers. 
Annual sales in 1930 and 1931 probably ex- 


each. Political disturbances, irregular tax- 
ation, and many difficulties during past 
years have tested and established the 
strength of the demand for cigarettes in 


|China. In spite of difficulties, consump- | 


tion increases. The considerable replace- 
ment of native forms of smoking by cig- 
arettes is chiefly the result of enterprising 
and resourceful sales promotion and ad- 
vertising methods by foreign and Chinese 
companies. 
Tobacco Preferences 

In many foreign countries, habits and 
tastes have been adapted to domestic to- 
bacco, but in China there has developed 
such an exculsive preference for cigarettes 
from American flue-cured tobacco, intro- 
duced by foreign companies, that quality 
in cigarettes is measured in terms of 
quality of Amgrican flue-cured leaf used 
in their manufacture. With increased 
cigarette consumption, however, has come 


|& domestic filue-cured tobacco industry 
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that also forms a source of leaf supplies. 
Foreign companies selected three areas in 


which the growing of flue-cured tobacco 


from American seed was introduced, 
taught, and promoted. Production has 
changed from year to year, depending 


considerably on the price paid and the 
| buying activity of foreign companies, but | 
recently low silver exchange has made it 
| necessary for these companies to use more | 
|and more domestic leaf. 
| duction in 1931 was approximately 100,000,- 
000 pounds. In general the quality is 
much inferior to American leaf, as the! 













5,086 3,947 Pork, dry salt in process of cure, pounds. 74,447 71,369 52,032 

Pork, dry salt, cured, pounds ............ 80,571 83,580 68,701 

516 1,171 Pork, pickled, in process of cure, pounds. 244,369 225,241 231,288 

8,558 6,382 Pork, pickled, cured, pounds .... - 182,838 178,667 183,064 

+907 6,340 Lamb and mutton, frozen, pounds 2,775 2,685 1,003 

113,513 100,415 | Miscellaneous meats, pounds 74,458 75,469 55,202 
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onset paw e's a 28 *Figures on miscellaneOus poultry no longer comparable in that 
sar 6 20 | ducks were included in these figures previous to July 1, 1932 


52 fWhile the Bureau feels assured of the completeness and ac- 
curacy of the total amount of poultry reported it can not vouch 
| for the accuracy and the classification of the various sizes of 


& number of concerns whose holdings are ex- 


ceedingly heavy, who find it impracticable to make segregation on 






tities by Oct. 1 and be prepared to render 





ceeded _ 1,200,000 cases of 50,000 cigarettes 


Domestic pro- 


INSURANCE 


Franchise for Gas General Increase i 
Awarded in Idaho ‘ 


Permit Is First Ever Given to 
Supply Natural Product 
Of State to a Town 


Boise, Idaho, July 14. 

The first franchise ever granted in Idaho 
for the supplying of Idaho natural gas 
to a town in the State has just been au- 


thorized by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to be issued to Louis Lilly to serve 
Payette. . 

The Commission stated that while the 
petitioner does not at present have a com- 
mercial supply of gas, he would be in a 
better position to finance the project if 
he had a franchise. He was required by 
the order to have gas in commercial quan- 


service in Payette by Jan. 1, 1933, or for- 
feit the franchise. 

. The order was issued over the objec- 
tion of the Boise Petroleum Co., which 
asked that the field be left open and the 
franchise ultimately awarded to the first 
group producing an adequate quantity of 
gas. Both this company and Mr. Lilly 
are drilling wells in which gas has been 
encouraged. x 


Local Staffs Trained 
For Miami Hotel Jobs 








Plan Is Declared to Have) 
Saved Money and Aided; 


Employment Situation 


By training local workers instead of im- 
porting help, Miami, Fla., hotels were able 
last Winter to effect savings for them- 


selves and the city and to relieve the) 
local unemployment situation, according | 
For its spinning industry, China is only | to a statement just isshed by the Federal 


Board for Vocational Education. 


| 





A special school was established and the} 
cost of a six weeks’ course“was more than | 
equalled by the first week’s salary of the) 


persons placed in service, it was pointed 
out. The plan was so successful that 
hotel owners and managers have asked 
that it be continued next year. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


adopted by resort hotels in Miami last 
Winter solved the unemployment problem 
for a lot of persons in and around that 
city, saved to the city money which other~ 


portation expense involved in bringing in 
help from a distance. 


at Training Provided 
Help to the number of about 3,000 has 


believed, would not only give employment 
to many in the community who were 
sorely in need of it, but would save to the 
city also salaries and tips in the sum of 
$2,000,000, and to the hotels a sizable pro- 
portion of the $185,000 spent annually in 
transporting help from outside. 

With the aid of prominent citizens, local 
labor leaders, the local director of voca- 
tional education, and the local supervisor 
of trade and industrial education, a pro- 
gram of training was ‘outlined and set up 
in one of the leading Winter resort hotels, 
money for the rental of which was pro- 
vided by the Unemployment Committee of 
the city. 

An advertisement run in the local papers 
announcing registration for the training 
courses, brought a response from over 1,- 
100 persons. Of this number, 333—246 girls 
and women and 87 men—were selected for 
training. Seventy-three men and 223 
women finished the course, all of whom 
were recommended by the school for serv- 
ice. That only 127 persons were actually 
placed in service is accounted for largely 
by the fact that the tourist industry, like 
other industries, has suffered considerably 
from the depression. 

. Kinds of Instruction 

Everything from front office to back 
kitchen work was taught in the school. 
Instruction was given by teachers in every 


| phase of hotel service. The head instruc- 


tor was a man with 20 years’ experience 
in hotel work, from bellhop to manager. 
The instructor in hotel housekeeping was 
a woman who had worked her way up 
from the lowest service to assistant mana- 
ger of a Miami hotel. 

Assisting in front office instruction was 
an office man from another Miami 
hostelry. An instructor for switchboard 
operators was furnished gratis by the tele- 
phone company. The management of the 
hotel used for the training course prpfited 


| by the services of the group under train- 


ing, who as a part of their courses cleaned 
the rooms, mended linen, and otherwise 


opening. 

The cost of the six weeks’ courses, in- 
cluding salaries, rent, equipment and op- 
erating expense was $2,231.50, or about 
$7.50 per person, based upon the number 


One weeks’ actual earnings of those placed 
on jobs—$2,275—amounted, therefore, to 
more than the entire cost of the training 
program. 

So successful was this plan of vocational 
training for hotel employes that hotel 
owners and managers, skeptical of its pos- 
sibilities in the beginning, have requested 
that the program be continued next year, 
and have aské@éd that they be represented 
on the advisory committee which selects 
the candidates for training. And as a 
further result of the success of these 


|courses similar courses have already been 


started in other Florida cities, notably 
Daytona Beach and Ft. Myers. 


| tobacco is lacking in. body and aroma, but 


when mixed with various quantities of 
| American .eaf it must serve in the cheaper 
brands of cigarettes. The average price 
|paid to growers for the 1931 crop is re- 
ported as equivalent to 4 cents a pound. 
American ,eaf supplemented local produc- 





. 13,142 11,179 9,593 
ceeeeperses - 43,463 32,762 36,689 
+ 30,387 28,842 17,743 

8,742 8,932 6,844 


tion to the extent of 128,000,000 pounds in 
1929 and 144,000,000 pounds in the 1930 
|crop year. 
| Wheat and Flour 

To sell wheat to China seems like sell- 
| ing coal to Newcastle since China’s annual 
wheat production is probably more than 
800,000,000 bushels and exceeds our own 


| population has caught up with the crop 
.production, and surpluses, if any, are 
small. Then. too, over much of China, 
lack of railways and lack of cheap trans- 
portation facilities limit the movement of 
grain to distant markets. Famines may 
occur in Provinces almost adjacent to 
those having good wheat crops. For cer- 
tain deficit districts along the coast it is 
simpler and more economical to inyort 
forcign wheat and flour. In north China 
| wheat is as standard a cereal in the diet 
as is rice :n central and south China. The 
milling industry in Shanghai, which ex- 





their reports. Consequently, there will be fryers contained in the | Ports most of its output to ports in north 
figures shown for broilers, roasters, and possibly miscellaneous| and south China, buys significant quan- 


| titties of foreign wheat when low grades 
















SUPERVISION 


Compensation — 
Rates Approved 


Modified Proposal Favored 
By Special Representative 
Of National Convention 
Of Commissioners 








New York, N. Y., July 14—Workmen’s 
compensation rate levels for 1932 will be 
based upon the emergency program of 
1931 with the experience of the 1930 pol- 
icy year substituted for 1929 and with an 
additional loading of 15 per cent less the 
equivalent of the 2% point contingency 
loading used last year. This was deter- 
mined by a vote of Clarence W. Hobbs, 
special representative of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
on the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, in deciding tie votes on 
three resolutions considered by the rate 
committee of the National Council. 

Three propositions for rate increases 
were before Mr. Hobbs for decision. The 
first contemplated rate levels for 1932 
based on the 1931 emergency program with 
the 1930 policy year experience substi- 
tuted for 1929 and with an. additional 
loading of 15 per cent applied in all States, 
the new rates to be applied to outstand- 
ing as well as renewal business. 


Two Other Proposals 

The second was similar to the first, ex- 
cept that the 15 per cent additional load- 
ing was eliminated, while the third, giv- 
ing some weight to the divergent views 
of the sponsors of the first two resolu- 
tions, called for the same rating basis as 
the second resolution but with a 5 point 
emergency factor substituted for the 2% 
point factor used in 1931. 

Called upon to decide the issue as pro- 
vided under the constitution of the Na- 
tional Council, Mr. Hobbs rejected the 
second and third resolutions and voted 
for the first upon condition that its pro- 
ponents modify it to the extent of elim- 
inating the 2% point emergency factor. 
This modification was accepted by the 
proponents of the resolution. 

Decision of Representative 

Mr. Hobbs’ decision follows in full text: 

Decision Upon Certain Tie Votes in the 
Rates Committee. The matter having 
been given consideration, and after a 
hearing to representatives of the parties, 


The  “get-your-help-at-home” _plan| decision is made as follows: 


Tie votes resulted upon the following 
resolutions: 
(1) Resolved, That the rate levels for 


plied in all States; the revised rates to 
be applied to outstanding as well as to 
new and renewal business. 

(2) Resolved, That the emergency pro- 


heretofore been imported each year from|gram for 1931 be adopted as the rating 
distant points by Miami hotels. Last| procedure for 1932 (with the substitution 
Summer local labor leaders conceived the|of 1930 policy year experience for 1929) 
idea of training some of the personnel|to be put into effect on all outstandin; 
needed to man these hotels from recruits | business, producing)an average increase 

in Miami and vicinity. This plan, they | approximately 9.1 per cent in the premium 


for —. 

(3) Whereas, Both the preceding mo- 
tions have resulted in tie votes and de- 
siring to give some weight to the diver- 
gence of views thereon expressed, without 
however, retracting from our original po- 
sition as set forth in our original motion, 


be it 
Modification Proposed 

Resolved, That the emergency program 
of 1931 be adopted as the rating procedure 
for 1932 (with the substitution of 1930 
policy year experience for 1929) but sub- 
stituting a 5-point emergency factor for 
the 2%-point emergency factor; the rates 
to be put into effect on all outstanding 
business, producing an average increase 
of approximately 14 per cent in the pre- 
mium for losses, 

On Resolutions (2) and (3) I cast my 
vote in the negative. 

On resolution (1), if the proponents are 
content to modify it to the extent of re- 
ducing the flat increase of 15 per cent 
by the equivalent of the 2%-point con- 
tingency loading, my vote is in the affir- 
mative, and may be so recorded when 
the general manager is in receipt of as- 
surance that the members voting in favor 
- such resolution agree to its modifica- 

on. 

Both parties having agreed that the de- 
cision need not await the preparation of 
the memorandum required by the Con- 





put the hotel in first-class condition for itst+ 


who actually finished the training course. | 


stitution, the decision is now made and 
the memorandum will be filed as soon as 
practicable. 





Unemployment Insurance 
Is Proposed in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 14, 

A bill (H. 620) has been introduced in 
the Indiana Legislature now meeting in 
special session to privide a system of un- 
employment insurance. A fund would be 
established from which unemployed 
workers would receive 65 per cent of their 


; normal wages. Employers would con- 


tribute 50 cents a week per employe, each 
worker would contribute 10 cents a wee 


k, 
and the remainder would be provi 
the State. ” 7 





Indiana Orders Inquiry 
Into City Water Plant 


indianapolis, Ind., July 14, 
Upon petition of 14 industrial plants in 
the city of Anderson, the Public Service 
Commission has ordered an investigation 
of the business affairs and quality of serv- 
ice of the municipal water plant there. 
The petitionérs allege that the water is 
unfit to drink and that the business of 
the plant is improperly conducted. 


South Dakota Warns 
On Changing Policies 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 14, 
Tne State Insurance Department has 
issued a warning to policyholders of the 
State against the operations of “twisters” 
who, it is said, are attempting to secure 
business having the assured give up old 
| insurance for new policies. 
| “The Insurance Department of South 
Dakota wishes to assist policyholders in 
all ways possible,” the Department de- 
clared in a statement just issued, “and 
urgently requests that the insuring’ public 
report any attempt of a twister to cause 


| production, but to a surprising degree| you to surrender or cash in the insurance 


policy that you now have. When the 
twister asks you to do this, you will be 
far ahead by immediately escorting him to 
the door and advise him not to return.” 








and exchange rates permit it to buy to 
advantage, but it is not a consistent user 
of American wheat. A number of 

in north thina are substantial markets for 
flour from Shanghai, the United States, 
Canada, and Japan. ; 

Tekings from our Pacific Northwest 

mills seera to be determined by the size 
of the wheat crop in the Tientsin area, 








mil) operaticns in Shanghai, and compara« 


| {Continued on Page 6, Column 5] © 
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Foreign — eae “anauaer ay Mood Company of its line of railroad extending | Line in’ Puerto FRico, with transhipment at | Production of Cotton. {Improvements Un we y arket for Leather 
based wu rom Ba urg to evern, in xington |New York. This agreement will supersede) \ 
rocery Survey made by na-/ and Aiken Counties, South Carolina; (b) | reference to een third paragraph of | ° . At Durazzo, Albania, Port 2 
Louisville Grocery ga onsidere n beifvium Analyze 
tional grocery trade interests with the) the abandonment by said company of oper- | agreement No. 1688, approved by the Board) AM INUSSIA | £ y: 
eouperatien of the Commerce Department. | f° %02 or cniltcad aeteceneD Gommerce of | Oct. 21, 1931. | Considerable progress is being made in eae eh 
i is 1. S. A. to South Pacific Ports. | aie 
The Wilmington model store occupies 8) to perry, in Aiken County, South Carolina; | West Coast U. S. A. port improvements at Durazzo, ania, e 
lands Steamship Company with . : : 
site on the principal business street of the) and (c) ‘the abandonment’ by the Southern | . Roma Newedancs SicemenP, cone arrange. Decline in Imports and Ex-| "2 auring the Summer it is expected that| Favorable to Americans, Says 
city, having a traffic count of approxi-| Ratiway c * a erenern | ment covering shipments from West Coast ded Cultivati Cited h advanced for the Commerce Department 
mately 13,000 persons daily. Store equip- spectively af taaa hae of colin —. A | U.S. A. ports of call of Quaker Line to desig- pande ultivation work will be far enough adva 
ment and stock have been largely donated! from Sievern to Perry. c /Rated South Pacific ports of call of Royal 3 5. docking of ships along the new quays./ «4. seigium leather market is still 
xpenses incidental to the set- Netherlands Steamship Company, with tran-| {Continued from Page 5.] While th rt will provide Albania with 
ee oo oak et i f the store are| . * j shipment at Cristobal. Thrcugh rates are tO) tangard of living of the Russian popu-| ewe Po Pp promising for American tanners and can 
ting-up. and operation 0 Tes ; Plan t B Id L be based on direct line conference rates. Cost | new docking facilities, the Government 
supplied from local sources. The practi- Oo bul ime of transhipment at Cristobal is to be absorbed | Jation occur in the near future, a further absorb easily $1,000,000 worth of leather 


cal working of the merchandising ideas | 
embodied in its management and design | 
will be further demonstrated during the | 
coming months in a series of clinical | 
meetings -also organized in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce. 

A special feature of the store is to be| 
the use of a modernized stock control | 
system employing a stock card devised as 
a result of the Louisville survey and the 
successful efforts to make practical use of 
that survey on a mass scale recently com- 
pleted by the grocery interests of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Card Accounting System 

This card system, which is designed to 
show sales volume, turnover, gross prof- | 
its and other important information by in- | 
dividual items, commodity lines and de- | 
partments, is being installed throughout 
the Wilmington model store and will be 
open for inspection by all interested 
grocers. 

The Wilmington Chamber of Commerce 
has also had several thousand of the stock 
cards printed for the purpose of supply- 
ing any grocer who desires to install the 
stock control system in his own store.— 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Fewer Dead Letters 
Reported for Year 








Use of Return Addresses Found 
To Reduce Volume 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
during ‘the last fiscal year, the Depart- 
ment has impressed upon direct-mail ad- 


vertisers that it is more valuable to keep 
mailing lists up-to-date and know just who | 
receives the advertising matter, than to use | 
envelopes which end their trips in dead 
letter offices. 

By having misaddressed envelopes re- 
turned by use of the return address, the | 
mailer is able to snow at all times who is | 
receiving his advertising, and just how 
many of his letters are going to old and 
inaccurate addresses. The Department 
has urged this practice to benefit both the 
advertiser and the Department, for it costs 
the Government about $8 to handle each 
1,000 dead letters. 

During 1932, direct-mail advertisers re- 
sponded better than ever before to the 
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Finance — Rate Agreements | 
— er Are Approved by 























| by the two carriers on the same basis as the 
through rates are apportioned. 


Atlantic Coastwise Trade. 


Munson Steamship Line with Merchants and 
| Miners Transportation Company: By s 


In Texas Is Opposed 


Examiner Holds Proposed 





considerable increase of Russian cotton | 
' production, or alternatively, greater im- 
ports of foreign cotton, would be neces- | 
| 

agreement Munson is to withdraw its service | Sary, 
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will not profit otherwise from the project 
because it entered into an agreement with 
the Italian Government prior to beginning 
of construction not to increase harbor 
dues or port charges on Italian importa- 
tions—(Department of Commerce.) 


especially since the growing indus- 


Commerce Commission refuse to permit 
the Del Rio & Northern Railway to con- 
struct 132 miles of new railroad in Texas 


Route Would be Unnecessary 


Recommendation that 


| maintain, establish, or reestablish service be- 


the Interstate 


from Sonora through Del Rio to Quemado, 
in view of the present lack of rail re- 
quirements in that district, was made to! 
the Commission July 14 by Examiner O.! 
D. Weed in a proposed report. (Finance 
Docket No. 8996.) 

The Examiner said: 

“The record does not indicate any urgent 
need for the proposed line of railroad. Del | 
Rio and Eagle Pass and the districts sur- | 
rounding those towns are served by the} 
Southern Pacific and the service seems 
to be generally satisfactory. Existing in- 
dustrial and agricultural conditions indi- 
cate little need of increased production of 
farm crops and the applicant’s estimates 
of traffic and revenue are believed to be 
too optimistic. 

“Further, it is not saisfactorily shown 
that the applicant is, or will be, able to 
finanee the proposed construction, and the 
present markets afford no justification for 
the prices at which the applicant indicates 
that its securities are to be sold. Again, 
any extension of railroad mileage in this 
territory could be constructed more 


| tiguous thereto or competitive therewith un-| the other 


‘from the Atlantic Ccast trade, except between | trjalization of the Union of Soviet So- 
RE a ee and viamilich services be. | Cialist Republics probably would result in 
tween ports on the Atlantic Coast served by| the increased industrial use of cotton. On 
the Merchants and Miners, or any ports con- hand, there must be borne in 
termination notice in writing may be given | Mind the possible production of substitute 
by either party to the other; but should Mun-| textile fibers. Such substitutes, if found, 


sc& give such notice, Munson - for i | would, of course, tend to diminish the use 
period of two years to maintain the standar lof cotton in the future. 


of conference (approved Conference Agree-| 
Expansion in Acreage 


ment 171) rates. Munson is to accord the aid 
As far as land resources are concerned 


til May 31, 1937. After such date six months 


of its soliciting force to Merchants and Miners | 
and to assign its good will. Financial con- 


| siderations are to be exchanged between the | there are undoubtedly opportunities for a 


carriers. 


f the Russian cotton 
Betkeen Pacific Ciast Ports and French Indo| ‘Urther expansion 0: 


for increasing the yield 
China, Siam and Dutch East Indies. acreage as well as 

Pacific-Java Line, Silver Line, Limited, and|per acre by improved cultural methods. 
Kiaveness Line with States Steamship Com-;| The increase during recent years has 
| pany = wesonte he gy egy = taken place largely through the displace- 
| pany: acific-Java enga ne, ver ne ; 

and Kiaveness Line, on their services to and a - aS ee ny corer 
|from United States Pacific Coast ports, agree | On the irriga ands 0: Stan 
| to refrain from direct calls at ports in French | Transcaucasia. There may be a possibility 
| Indo China and Siam. States Steamship Com- | of a further shift to cotton on irrigated 
pany and the Oceanic & — a land. 

Company, on their services to and from Unite A ‘ s 
States Pacific Coast ports, agree to refrain’ Such land was roughly estimated at 11, 
|from direct calls at ports in the Dutch East | 900,000 to 12,000,000 acres as against a 
| Indies. Any of the lines are permitted to| cotton area of some 4,000,000 acres. Not 
| handle cargo to the respective territories by| all of the irrigated land can be devoted 
| transhipment. to cotton; not all is actually sown to 
crops each year. In the opinion of some 
Russian authorities cotton should not oc- 


Agreements Modified 
| Modification of Agreement (Conference 120-2). 

cupy more than one-third to one-half of 
the sown area, but others consider a 


| The agreement which is modified was ap- 
| proved by the Board February 12, 1929, amend- 
| ed May 8, 1929, and established a Trans-Atlan- 
tic Passenger Conference dealing primarily | 


| readiness to build such mileage as soon as} 


with transportation of passengers from Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Ports to European ports and| 
Mediterranean ports of Asia and Africa. That 
agreement provided (Article E, paragraph c) | 
for the appointment of subagencies by the/| 


“ | several conference lines subject to rules and 
Upon the facts presented the Commis- | regulations to be unanimously agreed upon 


sion should find that the present and fu-| by members, and for limitation, reduction or | 
ture convenience and necessity are not| increase of the number of subagencies in| 
shown to require the construction by the | la localities by unanimous agreement of | 
j ilw. ; the lines. 

Del Rio and Northern Railway Company The modification in substitution for the 
of the line of railroad in Maverick, Kinney, | former paragraph c of Article E authorizes 
Val Verde, Edwards, and Sutton Counties, | limitation, reduction or increase of subagen- | 
Texas, described in the application. An 


cies and provides for adoption, by unanimous 
order should be entered denying the appli- | 28Teement of the iines, of rules and regula- 
cation.” 


economically by the Southern Pacific, and | 
that carrier, as above noted, indicates its 


needed. 


| 
tions to cover the conditions of appointment | 
and cancellation of subagencies, the location 
of their offices and scope of their activities 
and to govern the joint and several relation- 
ships of the lines to such subageneies. It is| 


Pay Cuts Are Proposed 
further provided that the member lines may, | 
by such rules and regulations, restrict the | 


For Railroad Officials | activities of such subagencies in so far as con- 


| cerns competitive nonmember lines and pre- | 
scribe conditions governing bonding, sale of | 
tickets, maintenance of accounts, remittances, 
return of unsold tickets and orders, advertis- 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
$121,500 annually; the president of the | 





Department's pleas, and as a result, saved | Baltimore & Ohio system, $120,000 per | ing, and the general conduct of subagency | 


about $25,000 for the Department, and 
saved all the money the advertisers might 
have lost by using obsolete mailing lists. 
In addition, their sales were correspond- 
ingly increased by their being able to send 
to each prospect every individual sales 
letter of their campaigns, instead of send- 
ing thousands ..of letters to wrong ad- 
dresses. 

During 1931, tne Department received 
19,957,684 dead letters, in which there was 
money and other property valued at about 
$4,000,000. Of this tota:, the majority— 
about $3,900,000—was in checks and money 
orders. The remainder was in currency 
and postage stamps. 

After the Department has made every 
effort to deliver a misaddressed or illeg- 


ibly addressed letter or parcel, and there | 


is no way to return it to the sender, it is 


sent to the dead letter office at Washing- | 


ton, D. C., where it is opened, any valu- 


able contents removed, then destroyed by | 


burning. 
The peak of dead letier receptions was 
in 1927, when more than 25,000,000 unde- 


livered envelopes found their way to the | 


dead letter office. It was in this year tha‘ 
the Department started its campaign for 
better mailing, and since that time the 
dead letter total has been cut down to a 
little more than 15,000,000. 





Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


Applications made public July 14 by the consistent with the economical manage- 


Federal Radio Commission follow: 


W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
Menham Township, N. J., renewal of specia 


Serene license for 278, 3,415, 5,592.5, 5,- 


ke., 400 w. and 10 w. 


W1XAK, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- | Preceding mu rm 
turing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., renewal of | Means any official, counsel, solicitor or at- 


special experimental! license for 990 kc., 50 kw 


E, WQY, WEL, WPE, RCA Com- | 
munications, Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y., modi- 
fication of license for change in normal trans- | 
mitter number and change in points of com- | 


munication. Point-to-point telegraph service 


, 6,777.5 ke., 1 kw.; point-to-point telegraph | 2™Ounts to about 60 dozen spools for the 


Tropical \Radio Telegraph Co., Hingham 

Mass.. construction permit for new trans- | thread 
aoe 6.770, 12,940, 17,580. 10,460, 12,955, 10,- | . 
4 

service. 


} 


year; the president of the Missouri Pa- | business including the minimum amount of 
| cific system, $98,166.67 annually; the presi- | business necessary to retention of a subagency | 
dents of the Illinois Central system, the | *Ppolntment. 


n -_ The agreement as modified turther provides | 
| Union Pacific system, the Delaware & | that violation of any rule or regulation or any | 


| Hudson Railroad Corporation, the Chesa-| default by a subagency with respect to one 
peake & Ohio system, the Southern Pa- | °F ™ore lines shall, upon unanimous agree- 


| ei . | ment of the lines, disqualify such subagency | 
| cific system, and the New York, New | as to all member lines and its appointment 
Haven & Hartford Railroad and subsi- | is to be canceled and withdrawn simultane- 


| diary companies, $90,000 each annually; | 
| and the president of the New York Cen- | 
tral system, $80,000 annually. The salaries | 
of the many vice presidents, executive | 
| Officers, and directors are in proportion. 

| “In view of the large nfimber of rail- | 
| way employes laid off and those who are | 
{now permitted to work only part time, 
| railroad officials should voluntarily reduce | 
| their salaries below the limits fixed by | 
;my bill and expend the amount of the 
reduction in salaries in full-time employ- 
ment and re-employment of those who! 
have contributed their life service in the 
| actual operation of the roads.” 

Text of Measure 


The bill (H. R. 12975), which was re- 
| ferred to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee follows in full ‘text: 

| ,Be it enactea by the Senate and House, 
etc., that paragraph (5) of section 20, of 
the Interstate Commerce Act as amended 
|(U. S&S. C, title 49, section 20, paragraph 
|5) is amended by adding at the end 
| thereof the following: 

“No common carrier by railroad subject 
| tothe provisions of this Act shall charge 
to operating expenses compensation to any | 
officer of such carrier which, in the opin- | 
ion of the Commission, is greater than is 


ously by all such lines. 
Pacific Coast, European Conference (Confer- 

ence 176-1). 

As presently in effect the agreement ap- 
Proved by the Board May 11, 1932, of thé Pa- 
cific Coast European Conference is applicable 
to shipments of all commodities moving on 
vessels of member lines ofgthe Conference 
from Pacific coast ports of the United States, 
or from inland points in the United States 
or Canada via said Pacific coast ports, to 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Continental ana 
Scandinavian ports and to Mediterranean base 
ports; and to transhipment ports of the Medi- 


ish India, British Mesopotamia and Wesi, 
South and East Africa. The only change to 
be effected in the existing agreement of the 
Pacific Coast European Conference by the 
| modification is the restriction of the applica- 
tion of said agreement, as respects traffic to 
transhipment ports of West, South and East 
Africa, to shipments of canned goods and 
| dried fruit. 

Cosulich Line, Cunard Steamship Company, 
Ltd., Export Steamship Corporation, Fabre 
Line, Italian Line, “K’’ Line, National Steam 
| Navigation Company Ltd. of Greece, Navi- 
gazione Libera Triestina and Ybarra Line 
with Compania Espanola de Navegacion Mari- 
tima, 8S. A. (Gardiaz Line): Agreement pro- 
vides for withdrawal of Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha and Kawasaki Dock- 
yard Company, which operate under the trade 
name “K” Line, and substitution of Com- 
pania Espanola de Navegacion Maritima, 8. 
A. (Gardiaz Line), Garcia & Diaz, Agents, ita 
lieu of Ybarra Line in Agreement No. 531, as 
amended, covering wharfage and other charges 
on shipments of Spanish onions, lemons and 





|ment of such carrier, and in no case shall 
,|@ny such carrier charge to operating ex- 
1|penses compensation to any such officer | 
}in excess of $50,000 a year. As used in the } 
sentence, the term ‘officer’ 


proved by the Board Nov, 9, 1927. 

The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with Oriole Lines: Agreement pro- 
vides for the inclusion of Liverpool as an ad- 
ditional port of destination in Agreement No. 


ering through movement of all traffic from 
Porto Rico to Dublin, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Avonmouth, Cardiff, Belfast, Cork and London- 
derry, with transhipment at New York. 


.| torney of the carrier.” 


Thread Mill in Colombia | 

A knitting mill at Bogota, Colombia, has | 
undertaken the manufacture of sewing | 
Its daily production at present 








irom Barbados, 
Francisco, 


B. W. 
} . , San with transhipment at 
| retail trade. (Department of Commerce.) | York. ‘ , 


higher proportion of cotton feasible. The 





Brazil Grants Concessions 
To Growers of Rubber | 


Special concessions anc exemptions have | 
been granted by the Brazilian Government 
to individuals and companies who engage 
in the cultivation or utilization of rubber 
within the national boundaries of the 
country, according to a decree recently 
published in the Diario Oficial, states a 
| report to the Department of Commerce 
|from its representative in Rio de Janeiro. 
All enterprises or individuals who have 
| contracted with the governments of Para, | 
Amazonas or the Federal Territory of Acre, | 
to plant and cultivate at least 500,000 
| hectares of rubber, or those who agree to 
| manufacture rubber products, are granted | 
|an exemption of payment of import duties 
on various products, according to the de- 
cree. These favors are granted under con- 
dition that the companies invest approxi- 


\ 


| 


| 


|has made outstanding progress in recent 
| years, it is nevertheless unable to supply 


| certain types and qualities have to be sup- 


annually from the United States, accord- 
ing to a Department of Commerce state- 
ment for publication July 15. The high 
quality of American products is appre- 
ciated and prices compare favorably with 
those quoted by other leather exporting 
senate. The statement follows in full 
ext: 

Despite the marked decline during 1931 
of sales of American leather in Belgium, 
that market is still a promising one for 
United States tanners, according to Trade 
Commissioner Walter Hertz in a report 
just issued by the Commerce Department. 
Belgium, the report declares, is capable 
of absorbing easily $1,000,000 worth of 
American leather annually, a fact which 
in view of the present state of our leather 
export trade should be of especial interest 
to American tanners. 

While the Belgium tanning industry 


the leather demands of the country, and 


plied from foreign sources. The quota 
system, recently imposed on Belgium im- 
ports of shoes and other leather manu- 
factures is expected to aid local producers 





mately $3,400,000 in the development of 
the rubber within a period of three years. 
While the articles exempted from the 
payment of import fees are not essential 
/to the actual cultivation or manufacture 
| of rubber, they are however necessary for 


of footwear, necessitating increased pro- 
| duction and thereby augmenting their de- 
|mands for leather. 

It is true, Trade Commissioner Hertz 
| Says, that competition in the Belgium 
leather market is keen; nevertheless Amer- 





the maintenance of health and sanitation 
and facilities for transportation, such as 


terranean Sea, Adriatic Sea, Black Sea, Brit- | 


other fruit at_the port of New York, ap-| 


733, approved by the Board Oct. 30, 1928, cov- | 


Munson Steamship Line with Panama Mail | of garlic f 
Steamship Company; Modifies Agreement No. | 
1259 between Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and Western Ocean Steamship Corpora- 
tion, covering through shipments of molasses 
I., to Los Angeles and 
New 
The purpose of the modification is wo | thereof between the carri 


irrigated area undoubtedly can be greatly | automobiles and trucks and road building 
augmented through new construction, but | and maintenance equipment. These prod- 
this will involve considerable capital| ucts are however subject to a 2 per cent 
outiay. | tax.—(Department of Commerce.) 

A less costly method of cotton expansion | 
is the extension of cotton cultivation into 
nonirrigated areas. Nonirrigated, dry-farm- 
ing land of Turkestan is beginning to be 
utilized on a small scale for cotton; but of 
far greater importance is the strong effort 
made during the last two years to develop 
cotton growing in European Russia, par- 
ticularly in north Caucasus, Ukraine, and 
Crimea where cotton was not cultivated 
erate except on an _ experimental 
scale, 





Markets for Farm Goods 


[Continued from Page 5.) 

tive prices. Imports reached the highest 
figure in 1929 when imports of American 
flour for all China were 3,300,000 barrels. 
Not much foreign flour, however, pene- 
trates far from the port cities and our 
trade is chiefly confined to spots on the 
coast or to near-by accessible places. For- 
eign whea: and flour merely touch the 
fringes of the country and of its food 


supply. ° 
Other Export Items 

Special aspects of other items in our 
export trade may be briefly mentioned. 
American condensed and evaporated milk 
continues to grow in popularity as food 
for babies, but the Chinese generally con- 
sider these products as medicine rather 
than as food. Raisins have found a limited 
place in the Chinese diet and confections, 
where other dried fruit have failed almost 
completely. Domestic oranges of many 
varieties fully deserve their popularity in 
China but the all-season character of 
American varieties enables the wealthy 
Chinese in Shanghai and other port cities 
to enjoy this fruit during the spring and 
summer months when Chinese oranges are 
not on the market. American canned fruits 
from California are so prized as to be used 
as fruits at the Chinese New Year cele- 
brations. 

Money Complications 

No appraisal of market demands in 

China can be made without considering 


Use of Nonirrigated Areas 


In 1931, the new cotton areas already 
accounted for 17 per cent of the total 
Rusian cotton acreage. It is too early to 
say whether this experiment is really a 
success. Difficulties are likely to be en- 
countered, especially in view of the exten- 
sion of cotton cultivation far northward. In 
any event, the yields are bound to be lower 
than on the irrigated lands of Turkestan 
|} and ‘Transcaucasia. 

During the last few years the Union of 
| Soviet Socialist Republics exported small 
| Quantities of cotton although the country 
,Was on an import basis. These exports 
were probably dictated by financial exi- 
|}gencies of the balance of international 
payments. Under a monopoly of foreign 
| trade and the textile industry, sales of 
the better cotton for the purpose of ob- 
| taining foreign currency are likely to occur 
|} and may even increase in the future, not- 
| withstanding a short supply of cotton. 
With Russian exports and Russian im- 
| ports of cotton the foreign exchange situ- 
ation is an important factor. In the long 
| run, however, whether the Union of Soviet | 
| Socialist Republics will be self-sufficient | 
with respect to cotton, or on an import 
| basis, or (much more problematical) will 
develop a considerable export surplus of 
; cotton, is likely to be determined largely 
|by the outcome of a race between the 
| Standard of living of the Russian popula- 
| tion and the capacity for increased cot- 
| ton production, 


of silver and with it the depreciation of 
the currency of China. Prior to the World 
War, silver and gold had a relatively stable 
relationship, but since 1914 silver has gone 
through a cycle of excessive high and ex- 
cessively low extremes. Absolute exchenge 
values over a period of years are not so 
important as reasonable stability. Ex- 
change rates over a 4-year period prior 
to 1930 were somewhat constant, with the 
Chinese silver dollar equivalent to 45 cents 
American currency. In late 1929, however, 
| Silver foliowed the course of commodity 
| prices and during the latter half of 1931 
| the Chincse dollar was worth less than 25 
cents or abou. one-half of its value in 1928 
and 1929. This exchange situation has the 
same effect as would doubling of the silver 
price for foreign goods if the United States 
price remained stationary. United States 
prices have dropped but unless the reduc- 
tion is 50 per cent or more the silver price 
in China is higher than it was. Chinese 
wages and domestic price levels have not 
foilowed the exchange rate and probably 
will do so only very slowly, so the depre- 
ciation of silver practically represents a 
corresponding reduction in purchasing 
power. 

Many complications result from this sil- 
vision | Uation. The possibility of an outlet which 
: | low prices for certain farm products might 








record Munson Steamship Line as a partici- 
pating carrier in this agreement as successor 
of the Western Ocean Steamship Corporation. 

Munson Steamship Line with Bermuda & 
West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., and 
Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation: Mod- 
ifies Agreement No. 1431 covering maintenance 
of southbound tariff freight rates and condi- 
tions from United States North Atlantic ports 
to the Virgin, Leeward and Windward 
lands, and the Guianas. The Purpose of the 
modification is to substitute the name of 
Munson Steamship Line in lieu of eestern | 
Ocean Steamship Corporation in view of the 
fact that the business of the Western Ocean 
Steamship Corporation has been taken over 
ang ig being operated by Munson Steamship 

ne. 

The New York and Porto 
Company with Grace Line: 
ment No, 


é- 


Rico Steamship 
Modifies Agree- 
1434 covering through shipments 
rom ports of call of Grace Line 
in Chile to direct ports of call in Porto Rico 
of The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company, with transhipment at New York 
The modification decreases the through rate 
of $30 per 1,900 Kilos, presently charged, tc 
$25 per 1,000 kilos, and changes the divis 
ers, 





‘ 


In China Are Outlined 


the far-reaching effect of the depreciation | 


ican prices compare favorably with those 
of other exporters and the high quality 
|of American leather is generally recog- 
| nized. 

Belgium tanners, according to the re- 
port, have come. to a realization of the 
importance of foreign outlets for their 
product and consistent progress has been 
|}made in the export field. They have ex- 
panded their activities particularly in 
neighboring countries and are even. selling 
their leathers in the United States. 


Chile Completes Section 
Of Pan American Highway 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

There are 311 miles of the route in Guate- 
mala; 214 in El Salvador; 80 in Honduras; 
243 in Nicaragua; 350 in Costa Rica; and 
395 in Panama. The jatter country has 
the major portion of its mileage completed. 
The survey of the direct route down the 
Pacific coast and across the Andes to 


Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil shows 679 
| miles in Colombia; 531 in Ecuador; 1,137 in 
Peru; 1,577 in Chile; 901 in Argentina; 
398 in Uruguay; and 1,130 in Brazil. Con- 
necting routes cross Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Venezuela. 7 

The movement for a Pan American 


the Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; 
land the Second Pan American Congress 
of Highways at Rio de Janeiro in 1929 
asked the governments of all states involved 
to cooperate in surveying the entire route 
and initiating construction. 

Although there are many difficulties in 
| the way of final completion of the high- 





| ways, , authorities believe that the pas-| 


|sage of 15 years will see its full length 
|opened to international traffic. 
| Natural obstacles interposed to make 
| construction of the Chilean section of the 
highway a difficult engineering accom- 
plishment. Over mountains, 
gorges and across vast stretches of flat 
valley, and arid plain, the road traverses. 
a country of most varying topography 
with changeable climate and much natural 
beauty. 

It taps the richest nitrate region of the 
world, and passes through salt beds van 
| have the characteristic aspect of a solid- 
| ified stormy sea. Along the route also 
are rich gold, silver, and copper mines. 

The Chilean pegple, it is reported, evi- 
dence a great national pride in the com- 
pletion of their portion of this highway, 
particularly since the work was accom- 
plished in the face of many obstacles. 
It must be remembered, however), that 
certain portions of the route in Chile are 
passable throughout the entire year, and 
the remainder oniy in good weather. 


create in China has been offset by the 
exchange rate. High prices in Chinese 
currency have made many foreign products 
almost prohibitive. A rise in silver value 


History of Coins 


3 place since March, 1931. 


Highway was furthered by a resolution of ; 


through | 







And Currencies 
Of Europe Given 


Little Known Facts About Is- 
sues Are Included in Com- 
pilation by Department of 
Commerce 

By J. A. G. a, 
Specialties Division, Department of Commerce 


Metal and Paper Currencies of Europe, 
the first of a series of compilations issued 
by the Specialties Division of the Bureau 


3 of Foreign and Domestic Commerce con- 


taining little known facts about the 
world’s currencies, was issued in March, 
1931. Many changes have since taken 
place in the financial structures and cur- 


5 rencies of the world in general and Europe 


in particular. Great Britain’s desertion 
of the gold standard on Sept. 21, 1931, and 
subsequent exchange restrictions by other 


which have taken place. | Under the cir- 
cumstances it was found advisable to issue 
a supplement.to Metal and Paper Cur- 
rencies of Europe at this time instead of 
first completing the currency study of the 
world by publishing the African and Asi- 
atic currency compilations. 

The original European currency study 
did not include the currencies of Albania, 
Greece, Iceland and Vatican City and 
therefore the details of these currencies 
are included in Supplement No. 1 to Metal 
and Paper Currencies of Europe, issued in 
June. However, the supplement is prima- 


7 | rily devoted to the changes in, and addi- 


tions to the metal and paper currencies 
of European countries which have taken 
Corrections in 
the original text have also been made 
through the courtesy of the banks of issue 
which have supplied such corrections. 
Albania and Vatican City 
Among the currencies described in de- 


, tail for the first time perhaps those of 


Albania and Vatican City are the most 
noteworthy. * Albania had no national cur- 
rency until July 5, 1925, when the Albanian 
franc was established by law. The Alban- 
ian national currency consists of gold and 
nickel coins and notes all issued by the 
Nationa! Bank of Albania, but in the old 
days the country’s exchange medium con- 
sisted of gold and silver coins of adjoining 
and nearby countries. During the war 
gold coins only were accepted which ex- 
plains why Albania was the only European 
country with a large gold currency cir- 
culation upon the close of hostilities. The 


| Papal States ceased to exist as a political 


entity in 1870, when the territory ruled 
over by the Popes was incorporated into 
the Kingdom of Italy. The same year saw 
the last coinage of the Vatican until 1931, 


| two years after the Vatican City had been 


reestablished as an independent political 
entity. The present papal currency con- 
sists of gold, silver, nickel and bronze 
coins which are identical in every respect 
with corresponding Italian coins except 
in design and inscription. Vatican coins 
have full legal tender status within the 
territory of the Vatican City, and also 
throughout Italy and the Republic of San 
Marino. Howeyer, Vatican coins can be 
issued only to the amount of 1,000,000 lire 
a year. A similar monetary convention has 
been entered into by Italy with the Re- 
public of San Marino concerning its new 
— coins minted by the Royal Italian 
| mint. 


New Issues in Europe 


The European Supplement lists new 
coins and notes which have been issued 
since March, 1931. The data devoted to 
| the new coins ‘give denomination, alloy, 
weight, diameter, thickness and legal ten- 
der provisions. Where available, the 
amount in circulation or the total author- 
ized issue is also given. The bank note 
tables include denomination, composition, 
whether engraved or not, dimensions, legal 
tender status, name of issuing bank and 


interest to the average user are perhaps 
| the references to the abandonment of the 
| gold standard by many countries and the 
exchange restrictions by others. Six na- 
tions only, listed in the Supplement, have 
neither deserted the gold standard nor in- 
voked exchange or gold export restric- 
tions, or both. These six countries are 
Belgium, City of Danzig, France, the 
Netherlands, Poland and Switzerland. 
Eleven of the thirty leading European 
countries have deserted the gold stand- 
ard since Great Britain startled the world 
on Sept. 21, 1931, with her temporary sus- 
pension of the gold standard. This, of 
caurse, does not include countries out- 
side of Europe which have suspended gold 
payments. The Supplement gives fhe 
date, for each country, on which the gold 
standard was suspended and to what ex- 
tent gold export restrictions were adopted 
or made more stringent. Exchange regu- 
lations are also briefly touched upon, al- 
though more complete information regard- 
ing such regulations can be secured from 
the Finance and Investment Division of 
the Bureau, which keeps a current file on 
this most important subject to exporters. 


Complete Compilation Considered 


The Metal and Paper Currency Compi- 
lations have proven so popular and use- 
ful to bankers, manufacturers, exporters, 
importers and many others besides nu- 
merous Government agencies: that the 


| currency data for all countries, brought 
up to date, is being considered, provided 
;@ demand for it is manifested by a rep- 
| resentative number of business enterprises 
; Which could use it. Therefore those in- 
terested in having the book “Metal and 
Paper Currencies of the World” published, 
should make their desire known to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Copies of Supplement No. 1 to Metal 
| and Paper Currencies of Europe are avail- 
able for free distribution as long as the 
| supply lasts. Application may be made 
| to the Specialties Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or any of the Bureau’s 
| district offices. 


Passenger Traffic Gains 
Across English Channel 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
' 1932, the Imperial Aigways reported a to- 
tal of 20,315 passengers carried across the 
English Channel. The increase over the 
preceding fiscal period is due to larger use 
of the air line by business men and regu- 
lar travelers rather than by tourists, the 
cost of transportation by air being nearly 
the same as that on the train and channel 
boat services.—(@epartment of Commerce.) 


‘Ship Yards at Glasgow 
Get One Order in Month 


During the month of May only one ship- 
| building order was received in the Glas- 
|gow District, when Scott’s Shipbuilding 





and in silver exchange would he a helpful 
cevelopment in restoring Chinese purchas- 
ing power, 





and Engineering Co., Ltd.; of Greenock, 
| received a contract for a steamtr for the 
;China Navigation Co., of London.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.), 


countries illustrate the important changes . 


circulation where available. Yet of greatesti¢@ 


| publication of a printed book comprising ‘ 
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Governing Cost |Decisions on Status of Clubs 
For Tax Purposes Reviewed 


Of Two States Is 


Higher for Year|Court R 


Expenditures in Minnesota 
And Wisconsin Analyzed 
In Summaries Issued by 
Bureau of the Census 


j 

Increases in the per capita cost of gov- 
ernment of Minnesota and Wisconsin are 
shown in summaries of the financial 
statistics of these States for the fiscal year 
1931, made public July 14 by the Census 
Bureau, Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Minnesota for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931. The per capita fig- 

res for 1931 are based on an estimated 

€Jopuiation of 2,573,000. These statistics 
were compiled by M. J. Desmond. 

The payments for operation and main- 

@ tenance of the general departments of 
Minnesota. amounted to $38,755,553, or 
$15.06 per capita. This includes $10,441,- 
037, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 1930 
the per capita for operation and mainte- 
nance of general departments was $14.52 
and in 1917, $8.15. The interest on debt 
in 1931 amounted to $4,183,329 and outlays 
for permanent improvements, $20,989,252. 

The total payments, therefore, for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 
ments, interests, and outlays were $63,928,- 
134. Of this amount $76,648 represents 
payments by a State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 
The total include all payments forthe year 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $23,574,994 was for highways, $4,- 
414,251 being for maintenance and $19,- 
160,743 for construction. 


Revenues for Year 


The total revenue receipts were $65,662,- 
908, or $25.52 per capita. This was $22,- 
724,026 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $1,734,774 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
purchase of investments and increased 
cash balances, not shown in this summary. 
_Of the total revenue receipts $76,648 repre- 
og sents receipts from a State department or 
{ enterprise on account of services. Property 

and special taxes represented 19.2 per cent 
® of the total revenue for 1931, 16.6 per cent 
for 1930, and 35.4 per cent for 1917. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 50.1 per cent 
from 1917 to 1931 and 18.2 per cent from 
1930 to 1931. The per capita of property 
and special taxes collected was $4.90 in 
1931, $4.17 in 1930, and $3.66 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 9.2 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 8.9 per cent for 
1930, and 20.9 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 49.7 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1931, 53.7 per cent for 1930, and 30.6 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, occu- 
pation and royalty tax on iron ore, and 
of sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
tax on gasoline amounted to $7,328,457 in 
1931 and $6,750,331 in 1930, an increase 
of 8.6 per cent. 

Per Capita Indebtedness 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1931, was $71,151,759. 
Of this amount $9,000,000 was for high- 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $14,- 
221,200, or $5.53 per capita. In 1930 the 
® ber capita net debt was $1.57 and in 1917, 

$0.61. The increased per capita net debt 
%for 1931 was principally due to bonds is- 

sued for highways. The debt reported for 
Minnesota includes that incurred for rural 
credits, but does not include the county 
reimbursement road bonds. These bonds 
were issued by the counties of the State 
for road construction, but the State is obli- 
gated to pay both principal and interest 
of the bonds. The interest paid on these 
bonds in 1931 amounted to $1,439,436. The 
debt on account of rural credits is prac- 
tically offset by the assets of the sinking 
fund of the Rural Credits Bureau. The 
gross interest-bearing debt of Minnesota 
was $71,251,759. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Minnesota subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $2,341,848,744; the amount of- State 
taxes levied was $11,060,642; and the per 
capita levy, $4.30. In 1930 the per capita 
levy was $4.98 and in 1917, $2.58. 


Wisconsin 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
a@ summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of Wisconsin for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1931 are based on an estimated 
population of 2,954,000. These statistics 
were compiled by Robert J. Goetz. 

The payments for operation and main- 


Wisconsin amounted to $36,216,333, or 
tenance of the general departments of 


$12.26 per capita. This includes $8,138,- 
401, approtionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. 


* $21,409,852. 


count of services. 


ceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $23,333,845 was for highways, $4,- 
566,075 being for maintenance and $18,- 


ness, city, university, and women’s clubs. 
This article will deal only with repre- 


In 
1930 the per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was hi 

‘@ $12.17 and in 1918, $6.04. The interest on P 
debt in 1931 amounted to $95,459 and 
outlays for per manent improvements, 

The total payments, there- 

fore, for operation and maintenance of 

general departments, interest, and out- 
lays were $57,721,644. Of this amount 
$84,664 represents payments by a state de- 
partment or enterprise to another on ac- 

The totals include all 

payments for the year, whether made - 

from current revenues or from the pro- 





ulings Relating to Dues as Imposed by 
Statute of 1917 Are Outlined ) 





‘ By L. H. Baylies 
Office of General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


The tax on dues paid “to any social, 
athletic, or sporting club or organization” 
originated in the Revenue Act of 1917 and 
has been reenacted in all subsequent reve- 
nue legislation. This tax has given rise 
to considerable litigation, particularly 
with respect to the meaning of the term 
“social club.” Thus far, 20 cases involv- 
ing this question have been decided by 
the courts. These include scientific, busi- 


sentative cases, which will be taken up in 
chronological order. 

The Chemists Club v. United States, 
decided June 6, 1927 (64 Ct. Cls. 156). 
This was the first case decided by the, 
courts. The club was formed for the ob- 
jects, as stated in its charter— 

“To promote the interests of chemists 
and those interested in the science and 
application of chemistry and to this end 
to provide a plate in which the members 
may come together for social intercourse 
and meetings, to equip the same with 
books and periodicals relating to the 
science of chemistry and to general litera- | 
ture.” 





Decision Regarding 


Club in Califorina 

Membership in the club was confined 
exclusively to persons interested in the 
science or practice of chemistry. The 
club’s quarters included a library of ap- 
proximately 40,000 volumes devoted to 
chemistry and allied sciences, an audi- 
torium equipped with apparatus for use 
in connection with illustrated lectures and 
scientific experimentation, and a dining 
room. The only facilities afforded for the 
playing of games were a pool table, billiard 
table, and checker board, which had been 
donated to the club and were seldom used. 
The club did not give card parties, dances, 
or other purely social affairs. The court 
held that the social features were in- 
cidental to the predominant scientific 
purpose of the club, hence that it was 
not a social club for tax purposes. 
Aldine Club v. United States, decided 
April 2, 1928 (65 Ct. Cls. 315). The pur- 
pose and sole function of the Aldine Club 
was to furnish its members luncheon be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 3 p. m., on 
business days only. The membership was 
not limited to any class but was com- 
posed for the most part of merchants 
whose business was located in the general 
vicinity of the club. The clubrooms were 
. used for dancing, card parties, theat- 





rical performances, tournaments, or ath- 
letic contests. No entertainments were 
given except lectures two or three times 
a year on instructional topics by distin- 
guished men. These were given in the 
main dining room during the lunch hour. 
— court held the club not to be a social 
club. 


Rulings of Courts 


Regarding Clubs 

The Faculty Club of the University of 
California v. United States, decided May 
28, 1928 (65 Ct. Cls. 754). This club was 
formed to promote mutual acquaintance 
and fellowship among’ officers of instruc- 
tion and government of the University of 
California, The club building was situ- 
ated on the university campus. It had 
lounges, reading rooms, dining rooms, a 
billiard and pool room; and 20 bedrooms. 
The club served as a convenient and com- 
fortable meeting place for members. Fa- 
cilities were provided for cards and chess, 
periodicals were available, and a tennis 
court was provided for the exclusive’ use 
of members. Tennis and billiard tourna- 
ments were held, as well as dances, musi- 
cals, and lectures. The court decided the 
club was taxable as a social club. In 
reaching this conclusion it said: 

“While this club undoubtedly serves an 
important administrative use by members 
of the faculty and officers of the univer- 
sity, and furnishes a medium for a wide 
range of academic activities, it is not an 
essential adjunct to the university. * * * 
To hold that ‘its social features are not 
a material purpose of the organization,’ 
or that its purposes and activities are 
‘merely incidental to the active further- 
ance of a different and predominant pur- 
pose,’ would be contrary to the declared 
purposes of its organization and to the 
usual and customary social activities of the 
club throughout the 26 years of its exist- 
ence.” 


| Question of Club 


As Social Organization 

John Fisler v. United States, decided 
Oct. 8, 1928 (66 Ct. Cls. 220); certiorari 
denied Feb. 25, 1929 (279 U. S. 836). 





not the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia was a social club. The club was 
formed to— 

“Maintain a club for social enjoyments 
and to bring the manufacturers of the 
City of Philadelphia and vicinity into 
more cordial and social relations, and to 
enable them to act unitedly in all affairs 
of interest to their industries.” 

The club quarters consisted of a 10-story 
and basement stone building equipped 
with lounges, library, auditorium, dining 
rooms, grill room, bedrooms, billiard room, 
bowling alley, and Turkish bath. The 
club cooperated with various trade bodies 
in the City of Philadelphia and the State 
of Pennsylvania, and also with the cham- 
ber of commerce in the City of Philadel- 


a. ~ 
The club founded the Taxpayers’ League 
of Pennsylvania, which deals with Federal 
taxation problems. It also published a 
magazine—The Manufacturer — dealing 
with questions pertaining to economics, 
trade conditions, and business generally. 
The social activities of the club included 
dances and musicals, special dinners, club 
dinners, and Christmas and!New Year’s 


compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 9.7 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 9.8 per cent for 
1930, and 14.1 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


This | 
case involved the question of whether or| 


Day entertainments. The facilities of the 
club were available to and were utilized 
by members for private social functions. 
The court said: 

“In a general way the activities of the 
club may be separated into three divi- 
sions: First, those connected with busi- 
ness, particularly in manufacturing lines; 
second, those of a civic nature, having for 
their object some public benefit; and 
third, those of a purely social nature. The 
social. activities were so extensive as to 
make it clear that they were and are a 
material part of the activities of the club 
organization and not merely incidental to 
its main purpose. In such a case, under 
the regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the rulings of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the organization is a 
social club within the meaning of the law. 


Two-year Period 
Brings Increase 


In Shareholders 


Foreign Stock Owners Also 
Show Proportionate Rise 
In Last Two Years, Says 
Commerce Department 


Not ‘only has the total number of share- 
holders in three of the largest American 
corporations increased since the end of 
1929, but the number of foreign share- 
holders shows a rate of increase in that 
period proportionate with the domestic 
owners of shares, according to compila- 
tions made available July 14 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The market value of shares of stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
was $26,694,000,000 at the end of 1931 and 
$27,072,000,000 at the end of 1924. The 
comparable figure in September, 1929, was 





We think this ruling is correct.” 


Los Angeles City Club 
Finding Is Cited 


Los Angeles City Club v. Welch, Collec- 
tor, decided March 3, 1930 (D. C. S. D. 
Calif., 44 F. (2d) 239). The court’s opin- 
ion in this case does not contain a de- 
tailed statement of the facts. It appears, 
however, from the court’s special findings 
of fact that the club had no qualification 
for membership except good citizenship, 
and that its main purpose as defined by 
its charter was— 


“* * * the improvement by independent 
and disinterested methods, of the politi- 
cal, social, and economical condition of 
the community * * * in order that, by 
friendly intercourse, exchange of views, 
accurate information, and united activ- 
ities, intelligent and effective cooperation 
in the work for civic betterment in the 
City of Los Angeles, County of Los An- 
geles, and in the State and Nation, may 
be secured.” 


It also appears from such findings that 
during the taxable years the club held 
833 general meetings devoted to matters of 
civic interest, and approximately 30 meet- 
ings of a social nature; that the club 
served as the headquarters and meeting 
place for numerous civic bodies of the city 
of Los Angeles and that many joint meet- 
ings were held py the club with such or- 
ganizations. During a considerabde part 
of the taxable period the club’s quarters 
included a large dining room, private din- 
ing rooms, men’s lounge, women‘s lounge, 
and a billiard and card room. The court 
held that the clyb was not a social club. 
The court said: 


“From the evidence I reach the conclu- 
sion that the plaintiff was not a social 
club within the meaning of the revenue 
act, during the periods when the taxes 
were collected. 

“I think that it has appeared quite 
clearly that the social or entertainment 
features which were provided by the club 
organization were incidental only to the 
carrying out of the predominant purpose 
as declared in the charter. * * * In the 
absence of .any conflict in the evidence, 
a detailed examination and discussion of 
the facts would serve no useful purpose.” 


Restrictions Considered 
As to Membership 


Women’s University Club of Seattle v. 
Poe, Collector, decided May 28, 1931 (D. C. 
W. D. Washington, 52 F. (2d) 447). The 
club was incorporated in 1914— 

“.., to secure a closer union and co- 
operation of college and university women 
in maintaining a club for the purpose of 
broadening the acquaintance of college 
women of Seattle, renewing and stimulat- 
ing the ideals of undergraduate days, cul- 
tivating interest in the sciences and liberal 
arts, advancing the cause of general ed- 
ucation, and for social enjoyment.” 

Membership in the club was restricted to 
those who had been resident undergrad- 
uates for at least two years in any uni- 
versity or college accepted by the board 
of trustees. The by-laws provided for 
the usual standing committees, including 
one on literature and art, a lecture com- 
mittee, and an entertainment commit- 
tee which “shall provide and have charge 
of all social entertainments of the club.” 
The court stated: 

“Of dual purpose, cultural and social, 
it suffices to say the evidence in both 
thereof have been zealously pursued with 
equal if alternating enthusiasm, to the 
very substantial credit and benefit of the 
club, its members, and their families and 
friends, and of the City of Seattle. But 
the torch of culture by these superior 
women carried aloft in a somewhat jazz- 
darkened age has been less abstract than 
applied to the improvement of social re- 
lationship, the ultimate object of all gen- 
uine culture, and their success is notable 
and enduring. 

“* * ® plaintiff is a social club within 
the statute, though also cultural. Its situ- 
ation is akin to that of him who follows 
two vocations, and in consequence must 
pay taxes or license for both or for which- 
ever is subject thereto.” 


States, decided June 1, 1931, by the Court 
of Claims (50 F.. (2d) 469). The club's 
articles of* incorporation state its object 
and business to be— 

“* * * fhe promotion of literature and 
art, and the social welfare of college-bred 
women by the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a clubhouse in the City of New 
York, and by such other means as shall 


poses.” 
Women’s Organization 


Held Social Club 


The club occupied a nine-story and 
basement building, including drawing 
rooms, lounge, dining room, library, bed- 
rooms, a reading room, and two small roof 
gardens. The club devoted considerable 
effort toward improving the social wel- 
fare of college-bred women, and acted as 
hostess to out-of-town college graduates. 


U. S. TREASURY 





Women’s University Club ‘vy. ‘United | 


be suitable and expedient ;for such pur-| 


approximately $90,000,000,000, a high point 
in Exchange history. 


Stockholders Increase 


Data showing the growth of stockholders 
in three prominent companies—a railroad, 
a@ public utility, and an industrial—fur- 
nished direct to the Department by the re- 
spective companies, reveals that the 
| aggregate number of holders of common 
stocks in these concerns averaged more 
than a million at the end of 1931 which 
was an increase of 36 per cent over the 
number at the end of 1929. Additional 
information was shown in the compila- 
tions as follows: 

The Department’s compilations show 
that the number of foreign holders in 
these companies, although a small part 
of the total, increased almost proportion- 
ately with stockholders in the United 
States. At the end of 1929 there were 
10,272 foreign holders in these companies 
and at the end of 1931 the number had 
increased to 12,652. 


Utility and Railroad 


The averages, based on the number of 
stockholders at the end of each quarter, 
reveal that the number of holders in the 
public utility company (American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company) has in- 
creased steadily since 1913, when the 
average number was 54,216, to reach the 
figure of 609,632 at the close of 1931. The 
increase in the number of holders, how- 
ever,/was greater in the last two years than 
in the years 1928 and 1929 when stock 
sales on the exchange were largest. 

In the case of the railroad (Pennsyl- 
vania, Railroad Company) there had been 
little change in the number of stockholders 
|from 1923 to 1927 when the number at 
the end of the year was 145,045. This 
figure increased in the subsequent years to 
244,014 but as in the case of the previ- 
ously mentioned company the gains were 
larger since 1929. 

The number of holders in the stock of 
the industrial (United States Steel Corpo- 
ration) had been fluctuating downward 
from 1921 to the end of 1926. At the end 
of 1927 there-were 92,674 stockholders in 
this enterprise. By the close of 1929 the 
number had grown to 109,327. An in- 
crease since 1929 brought the number at 
the close of 1931 to 163,680. 


Changes for Industry 


The change in distribution of stockhold- 
ers in the industrial company is shown in 
the Department’s compilations under thz 
heading “shares held by brokers.” From 
1921 to the close of 1926 the trend in the 
proportion of this company’s shares held 
by brokers was upward. At the close of 
1927 brokers held 26.2 per cent of the 
shares of this stock but due largely to sub- 
stantial declines subsequent to 1929 the 
proportion of this stock held by brokers at 
pe of 1931 had decreased to 14.1 per 
cent. 

Although market values of stocks de- 
clined almost steadily since the Fall of 
1929, the number of shares listed on the ex- 
change continued its previous ascent. In 
| August of 1929 there were slightly more 
than 1,000,000,000 shares listed. By the close 
of 1931 there were 1,319,000,000 shares. The 
increased listings had slowed up consid- 
erably, however, during 1931 and the last 
three months of the year showed no gain. 








The club was the permanent headquarters 
of the American Association of University 
Women and Headmistresses Association, 
an organization of the principals of girls’ 
schools. 

On Friday afternoons and on other oc- 
casions teas were given. On such occa- 
sions it was usual to have a speech or lec- 
ture on some academic subject of interest 
to women. The club held three or four 
dances a year. Bridge parties were held 
infrequently. Once a month the club had 
|@ dinner and a poetry evening. During 
the Winter season exhibitions were held 
almost monthly of the works of promi- 
nent artists. The facilities of the club 
| were always available to members for im- 
promptu entertainment. 

The court held the club to be a social 
club on authority of its prior decisions 
in the cases of John Fisler v. United 
States; Faculty Club of the University of 


| California v. United States, supra; and 


Ct. Cis. $03). 


| tor, decided June 27, 1931 (C. C. A. Tth 
Cir, 52 F. (2d) 499); certiorari denied 
| Feb. 15, 1932 (52 Sup. Ct. Rep. 266). This 
case presented the question of whether 
or not the Traffic Club of Chicago was a 
social club. The asserted objects of the 
club were: 

“To cultivate friendly and social rela- 
tions and to promote better personal ac- 
quaintance among its members; to dis- 
cuss all topics relating to transportation 
of all kinds, and to use its influence to 
| Obtain the best transportation possible. To 
build, own, or lease or purchase and fur- 
ynish a clubhouse or clubrooms for the use 
of its members.” 


Classification of Club 
| Based on Activities 


The club's quarters consisted of a main 
dining room, lounge, library, committee 
rooms, iad ladies’ room. Regular lunch- 


William M. Abbott v. United States (66) 


Edmund K. Fleming v. Reinecke, Collec- | 
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RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 7-13-32 7-6-32 7-15-31 W k I 

Gold with Federal reserve OTE ois A ccdccecacuse sovcseee 1,929,862 1,926,767 1,990,364 

Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury......-. 62,864 61 29,321 ee ‘ nereases 

Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 1,992,726 1,988,023 2,020,185 

Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Soard......++-- 260,356 250,643 464,413 

Gold and gold certificates held by banks........ seseccesees 335,015 339,784 924,551 Holdings of Discounted Bills 

Total gold reserves ......... cceccccceccvescceseesescess 2,008,007 2,578,450 3,409,149 
Reserves other than gold ...sseseceseseee 199,705 189,359 171,989 Show Gain of 16 Million 
1 Raids . 2,787,802 2,767,809 3,581,138 $ : 
matics te. 76.907 67'836 77.133 Dollars During the Week 

Bills discounted: 

Secured by United States Government obligations........ 201,921 190,828 59,997 At All Reserve Banks 
Other bills discounted .......cseceesseeeeeeeeee codteesesse 313,649 308,998 101,806 
‘Total bills discovlhted ......1...sceeseee eeee 515,570 499,826 161,803| The daily average volume of Federal 

Bills bought in open market .......... : 61,621 77,353 70,408 

United States Government securities: aie heii satis reserve bank credit outstanding during 
Tran BOWE 2... .dcssceccsecetesesoncesunty 268.477 «278° 746 49.760 | the week ended July 13, as reported by 
Certificates and DIIIS....ss00 sesereeeeeereererseees 1,140,728 1,097,315 442,312] the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
Total United States Government securities + 1,821,132 1,801,065 677,853 | lic July 14 was $2,417,000,000, an increase 
Other securities ......ccsscccsccccccccccsseges 5,935 5,993 11,093 | of $40,000,000 compared with the preceding 
Total bills and securities .............00. . 2,404,258 2,384,237 921,157 | week and of $1,465,000,000 compared with 

Due from cooeign “eanes lassie pence ss dbeaess ‘rime an igus the corresponding week in 1931. 

e} Or DAaNKS ...esess . , . 

eis... 376672 "960 566.211; On July 13 total reserve bank credit 

Bank premises ..... 58,114 58,113 58,834! amounted to $2,417,000,000, an increase of 

All other resources 47,175 46,251 26,906 | $9,000,000 for the week. This increase 

«dd cua oes abs abe bes sececeesececceese 5,768,787 5,731,943 _—‘5,281,569 | COTTesponds with increases of $52,000,000 in 
DORAL SOGOUTON os see NES " . °8| member bank reserve balances and $2,- 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .....csssesesesess 2,835,750 2,868,163 1,716,621 oe in unexpended capital funds, non- 
Deposits: member deposits, etc., and a decrease of. 
ber bank-: t 2,014,604 1,962,989 2,435,530 J 
MarR cothesee rte se 59,150 40,336 17/501 | $26,000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, 
Foreign bank .... ’ 8,752 56,159 | Offset in part, by a decrease of $61,000,000 
Other deposits ....... éée 32,915 30,662}in money in circulation and an increase 
Daan aso | Of $10,000,000 in monetary gold stock. 

Deferred ayelinbility’ teens’ .1..2: ae70'e22 | —«'sa0'433| Holdings of bills discounted increased 

Capital paid in ....... 154,788 166,844 | $9,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 

ee rere 259,421 274,636/of San Francisca, $4,000,000 at Atlanta, 

All other labilities ... 33,956 13,183 $3,000,000 at Dallas and $16,000,000 at all 

ital MM MAIUMR 5 <u cc.s and sduds otnus ablocecks CRMaREEEES .-- 5,768,787 5,731,943 5,251,569 | Federal reserve banks. The system’s hold- 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note as iin aid ings of bills bought in open market de- 
lia es CO! MOE, 60 ecucceceseceee ee Shan ceeescbecbeeeneeee® 3% 3% 1% | clined $15,000,000, of United States bonds 

{ " ’ * 

OR ee etceee Te O8N 73,775 289,851 schon Souda nes Oe eee bg? 
Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly reporting member | yry certificates and ‘bills foaiaae 44 

banks in central reserve cities on July 13, 1932, on July 8, 1932, and July 15, 1931, | 990 000. ’ 

the figures being in millions of dollars: , (Changes in the amount of reserve 
NE YORK 7-13-32 7-6-32 7-15-31 ; ; 
Loans and investments—total ........ssees lettiebeeccss 6391 6,420 7,805 Seek wae tees te ane 7 wae 
TRUE. Pek Sac tds Ze dda bdeasivseddeveeseCecneeaantess, 2608 3,564 5,155| @n adjoining column.) 
On securities ScbSsdpslenbodcesseuebus vabbpeceabyy cabendevcces 1,650 1.04 2.708 A arat f R 
Otmer ...+ess eereeteeseees * , " 

Investments—total .......sseeeeeeerers 2,785 2,856 2,650 PP us — ecovery 
United States Government securities ........secseeseeesees 1,831 1,901 1,607 Of Beryllium Developed 
Other securities ...........00. cssces vecscoee cecccccce 954 955 1,043 \ 

Reserve With Pederal reserve bank ... sc'edeosenphencece 73 4 ees An apparatus for the recovery of beryl- 

TL VAUILE once cern cere essecesseeesareseseesess : 

Net demand {deposits aes 4.916 4.885 S371 — at a considerably reduced cost, per- 
me deposits ......... , ng more extensive use of the metal 

Government deposits 43 71 83, ; 

Due from banks ..... ole win 1283 as an alloy, has been developed after 

Due to banks .......-.....+ss00e . , ‘ ’ three years of experimentation by the 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: P 
For own account 317 305 1,055 | German Beryllium Research Society, ac- 
For account of out-of-town banks Savosee 20 19 209} cording to a report from Consul Sydney 
For account of others ..,......+++ ae oreo 8 9 166|B. Redecker, Frankfort on the Main. 

ae Addition of 3 per cent beryllium to cop- 

POU ..ccccnes OES ius chosen sees oc ddscccsececensoabeeeecocs 345 333 1,430 per alloys or bronze, it is said, gives a 

Ck SAID .n secnaddbeschas) bade basnetovessss oédesdbasherees 248 235 1,028 | tensile strength equal to about 150 kilos 

On time ...... shave tveneacasasons asererstponss team ert 97 98 402 | per — millimeter. This strength, 
Cc combined with t 

Loans and investments—total ......... ccasocccssecvebensocee = 1,267 1,268 1,850 | weight, camnaee a ae bers ane ai 

Loans—total .< 881 “~~T,280 | alloys for shaft cables of unusual length 

———|} according to the report. These alloys also 

On securities ‘ = | = Bowes ge to water and air, 

sono bne uction costs of beryllium remain 

Investments—total .........eeeee Ssebecrseee eve 387 570 high, it is pointed out, preventing exten- 
Upired States, Government securities .. eee a3 219 349 sive industrial application, although great 

ther S@Curities ......ccecceerecvece . 

Boeseve — Federal reserve bank . . se is * Sean. "Tnorecbed sgpdcotioia Uk anne 
as: TL VOUIE .cccccccccccsccccccccese . 

Net demand deposits ... 794 776 1,183 | are thought to be feasible, it is reported, 

zune deposits mouiserseee = os 833 if the prosrems made so far toward lower- 
overnment deposits .... ing the cost can be continued.—(Depart- 

Due from banks ......,. 162 166 174 ' 

ae MOMMA loScsecscccsaseses 224 234 334 | Ment of Commerce.) 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .......cesecessescesece 7 7 1 


*Revised. 


The millions of Americans who make 
ocean voyages, excursion trips and ferry 
crossings this Summer are placing their 
faith in the inspection work done by rep-| 
resentatives of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service of the Commerce Department, 
headed by Supervising Inspector General 
Dickerson N. Hoover. The men, women 
and children who make these trips upon 
the water are assured that competent 
men have examined the hulls of the ves- 
sels, the propulsion units, the life saving 
equipment, and what may be considered 
most important of all, the stability of the 
craft on which they are riding. 

The stability of a vessel—its properties 
which prevent capsizing—is right at the 
heart of the safety factor, Inspector Gen- 
|eral Hoover points out, and this service is 
interested first, and fundamentally in 
maintaining the safety of life at sea. 

Determination of Safety 

The problem of determining whether or 
| not a vessel is a safe one from the stand- 
point of stability is only to be solved by 
a thorough and painstaking examination. 
The inspectors who are responsible for 
this work do not solve the problem by 
checking over plans alone, nor by look- 
ing at a vessel, nor judging what a sister 
ship has done. 

They actually go aboard the vessel to} 
be inspected and incline it to determine 
how far she will.list when a given weight 
is moved a specific. distance across her 
deck. From these measurements, they 
determine her stability and are then in 
a@ position to say with accuracy whether 
or not she is safe to proceed in her busi- 
ness of carrying human life and valuable 
cargo upon the water. 

When a stability test is to be made, the 
inspectors take their apparatus, consisting 
of weights ranging from 1 to 50 tons and 
either two or three pendulums, and board | 
the boat. The problem, reduced to sim- 
ple terms, is to determine the position of 
the center of gravity of the ship in all 
load conditions. | 

Testing for Stability | 

The procedure, in brief, is this: Pendu- 
lums are attached. The weights are dis- 
tributed, half and half on opposite sides 
of the deck. A reading is made from the 
pendulums. Both weights are then placed 
on one side. Another reading is taken of 
the pendulums. The weights are returned 
to the original positions and another read- 
ing is taken. The weights are then 
placed on the opposite sides of the vessel | 
and another reading is taken on the 
| pendulums. 

The figures thus obtained become 
known factors in the mathematical prob- 
lem of determining the position of the} 
center of gravity of the vessel as she is 
at the time of the inclining test. The} 
owner of the ship being tested is obliged 
to furnish detailed plans showing the mid- 


| 











Work of Steamboat Inspection Service 
In Determining Safety of Ships Described 





|that when the tests are completed it is 





Simplification Programs 
Of Slate Trade Reaffirmed 


Simplified practice recommendations No. 
13-28, structural slate for plumbing and 
sanitary purposes; No. 14-28, roofing slate, 
and No 15, blackboard slate, have been 
reaffirmed, without change, by the stand-’ 
ing committee of the industry, accord 
to an announcement by the division o; 
simplified practice of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

‘These recommendations, which were 
proposed and developed by the industry, 
have been instrumental in reducing the 
number of sizes and varieties of these slate 
products 83, 50 and 79 per. cent, respec- 
tively —(Department of Commerce.) 


Three Banks Are Closed 
In District of Columbia 


Shortly after a bank, the Bank of 
Brightwood, closed in the District of Co- 
lumbia on July 14, the Comptroller of the 
Currency took over two other banks in the 


& 


life boats, life preservers, and other ap- 
paratys, are taken into consideration and 
the position of the center of gravity is 
determined for the vessel in “light ship 
condition.” . 

With the position of the center of grav- 
ity thus determined for the two condi- 
tions of the ship, additions for cargo, 
passengers, fuels and supplies are made. 
The inspectors now have determined the 
position of the center of gravity of the 
ship at any load condition. Tests are 
made to determine the longitudinal as 
well as the vertical center: of gravity, so 


known definitely how the vessel will be- 
have under varying load conditions. 
Differences in Vessels 
Supervising Inspector General Hoover 
pointed out that no two vessels are identi- 


cal, except in rare instances, and that} pistrict : i i 
each presents a different problem for the ee at 2 _ OSenearant 
Stability inspectors. This is due to the| office. The Comptroller’s statement fol- 


large number of other factors which must 
be considered in the stability test, be- 
sides the distribution of cargo and pas- 
sengers, before a vessel can be certificated 
as safe for the transportation of persons 
and cargo. 

One of the factors to be considered is 
the uninterrupted free surface of water 
which may be inside the vessel’s hull. The 
greater the free surface, the greater the | 
danger factor. To decrease this, bulk- 
heads may be constructed which divide the 
vessel into watertight compartments. 
These serve a dual purpose. Not only 
do these bulkheads prevent the dangerous 
concentration of water on one side of a 
vessel when she lists, but in the event of 
collision should prevent sinking of the 
vessel. 

Modern vessels generally are constructed 
so that any two compartments may be 
flooded and still float. One of the rea- 
sons for some of the great sea disasters 
in the past was that two compartments 
were flooded when a bulkhead was smashed 
in a collision. This danger is removed 
by the standard which asserts that the| 
vessel should be able to survive when two | 
such compartments are flooded. 

Inspection Procedure 

The Steamboat Inspection Service is re- 
quired by law to determine the stability 
of all vessels of 500 gross tons or more 
carrying any passengers, and all vessels 
of any tonnage carrying 50 passengers 
or more. In addition to this, the service 
has been instructed by Congress to deter- 
mine the safety of any and all vessels 
which, for any reason, an inspector may 
believe to be unsafe, 

The Steamboat Inspection Service goes | 
to considerable length to cooperate with | 
shipowners in this work. In the event of | 
old vessels for which there are no de- | 
tailed plans available, and which, for some | 





lows in full text: 

Upon examination of the International 
Exchange Banks, Fifth and H Streets 
Northwest, and the North Capitol Savings 
Bank, 1 H Street Northwest, which exam- 
inations have revealed that they are in- 
solvent, I have taken possession of such 
banks in order that their assets may be’ 
conserved for their creditors and the pub- 
lic be protected by not permitting these 
banks to accept deposits. 








National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending July 13 and 
14 as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public July 14 were: 

July 13: Whitley National Bank, Corbin,: 
Ky., resources, $409,118; Consolidated Na-=. 
tional Bank of Dubuque, Iowa, resources, 
$5,946,847. 

July 14: Commercial National Bank of 
Waterloo, Iowa, resources, $6,155,318, 





Foreign Financing in America 
The leading industries financed in 1931 
by publicly offered foreign securities in the 
United States were the public utility 
groups, which took about $87,000,000 net. 
nominal capital, or one-half of the year’s, 
total. Ra:lroads obtained the largest share, 
followed by electric light and power com- 
panies. (Department of Commerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 14 


New York, July 14.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 











Belgium (belga) .. 


































































































; reason or another, can not be o pie. " 
767,770 for construction. stituted 39 per cent of the total revenue }eons and dinners were served. Except|section of the vessel, the curves of the! by the owner, experts of the conven aia Cyechosiovakia "(crows ) . 2195 
General Revenues for 1931, 38.7 per cent for 1930, and 18.4 between the hours of 1 to 5 p. m., wives| hull, the displacement and a number of|the necessary plans and computations) Demmark (krone) ....... 19.2076 

The total revenue receipts were’ $63,019,- | PeT cent for 1918. STATEMENT and families of members were privileged|ther important factors. The inspectors| when the ship is dry-docked by the own-| Sagiend ee) teres as 
743, or $21.33 per capita. This was $26,- License Receipts —— july 12, Made Public July 14, 1932—— | 9, use the clubrooms. Members were per-|@re now in a position to determine the/|ers.—Issued by Department of Commerce.| France (franc) ........ 3.9224 
707,951 more than the total payments of| Receipts from business licenses consist | mitted 'to play cards and checkers. Enter-|Metracentric height of the vessel, the po- a Germany (reichsmark) 33.7139 
the year, exclusive of the payments for|chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance Receipts tainments given by the club included oc-| Sition of the center of gravity and from Greece (drachma) .... 6460 
permanent improvements, and $5,298,099 | and other incorporated companies and of Internal revenue receipts: ;casional dinner dances, golf outings, and| these facts arrive at the degree of stability Imports of Wheat Flour tee seeee 72 
more than the total payments including| sales tax on gasoline, while those form| {pcome tax ...:............. $223,823.08 | talks or lectures. The court in affirming| instability of the vessel, R Netherlands (guilder) .:: 2769 
those for permanent improvements. This | nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes eae ee: Cees Spee 1,648,310.96 |the judgment of the lower court in favor After the first set of readings are taken estricted by Ireland Norway (krone) .... 17.6061 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in}o nmotor vehicles and amounts paid for; Customs receipts .............. 622/312.53 | Of the defendant collector said, in part: |®Nd computaitons made, the weights to Poland (zloty) ... 11.2000 
reduction of debt; also in purchase of in-| hunting and fishing privileges. The sales| Miscellaneous receipts ........ 819,277.07 | “Business men in large cities not infre-|b¢ removed, such as fuel, personnel and| _ A resolution adopted by the Irish Free| Portugal (sscudo) sort 
vestments and increased cash balances,| tax on gasoline amounted to $9,912,603 in} otal ordinary receipts ..... $3,313,723.64 | Quently make business contacts through | 5° forth, and the weights to be added, | State Dail effective July 7, requires special) Spain (peseta) ... 8.0207 
not shown in this summary. Of the tota] | 1931 and $7,979,235 in 1930, an increase of| Public debt receipts ........... *'5.000,00 | S0cal engagements. Membership in clubs| == Repseccre —- | licenses, issued by the Revenue Commis-| Sweden (krona) ........ + 18.2093 
revenue receipts $84,664 represents re- | 24.2 per cent. Balance previous day ......... 281,017,358.11 | is often avowedly for the legitimate pur-| task is to ascertain what Congress in- | Sioners, for imports of wheat flour, accord~| Switzerland (franc) .... : _—e 
ceipts from a State department or enter-| The total funded or fixed debt out-| 44) "3204 396,08175 | Pose of increasing business through social | cluded in its language “a social, athletic,|ing to cablegrams received from Consul) yose kong “doltar) ; 93-0781 
prise on account of services. Property and | standing Jnue 30, 1931 was $1,263,700. | “"~ ‘""""'"’ see aay agen “> \ engagements, If this Traffic Club can be or sporting club or organization.” General Henry H. Balch, Dublin. Ship-| China (Shanghai tael) . 29.6250 
special taxes represented 39 per cent of| The net indebtedness (funded or fixed ; $. xP ures bine siihies justifiably described as a business, rather It would seem to be more consistent|ments for which no license is secured will} China (Mexican dollar) 20.5625 Si 
the total revenue for 1931, 40.5 per cent| debt less sinking fund assets) was $1,- Generel wee a povndade $ ‘Srey oo | than a social club, it must be upon. the| with the purpose of this legislation to say|be subject to the payment of an import a i dollar) ... . 2. = fs 
for 1930, and 62.5 per cent for 1918. The | 263,700, or $0.43 per capita. In 1930 the| Refunds of receipts .........- 79,897.77 | hypothesis that its social features were in-| that an argapization is a social club if its| duty of 5s. per 280 pounds. After Sept. 1 Japan (eA). cocecetiee : 27,937 i 
increase in the amount of property and/| per capita net debt was $0.47 and in 1918,| Panama Canal ................. 16,565.05 | cidents of, as well as promotive of, the| activities are™‘largety social even though licenses will be issued on a qouta basis, be-| Singapore (dollar) . + 41.37 
special taxes collected was 117.4 per .cent | $0.76. All other 2,389,321.51 | business enterprises of its members. the actuating motive of the members in/ginning with a reduction of about one-| Canada (dollar) . . 86.7031 
from 1918 to 1931 but there was a de-| The assessed valuation of property in dhl Sd atk aes be “y10,092,963.45 | “We have a somewhat narrower ques-| joining was to secure business contracts, | third and mneenre until imports cease in cane aes trees ’ Ps 
crease of 0.7 per cent from 1930 to 1931.| Wisconsin subject to ad valorem taxation! public debt expenditures ..... 442,144.00 | tow, however, than that propounded by} than to call such organization a busi-|about two years. It is reported that the| argentina (peso, gold) * 58.61 
The per capita of property and ‘special| was $6,606,246,678; the amount of State| Reconstruction Finance Cor- the abstract queries, When may an argani-| ness club because its members are engaged | purpose of the measure is to control flour| Brazil (milreis) ........... 1 ¢ 
taxes collected was $8.33 in 1931, $8.45 in| taxes levied was $12,317,925; and the per ie . sete eneeneneenerenes ane one ae zation of business men be called a social|in business, or they joined the club to/imports as part of a scheme to regulate| Chile (peso) ......sserereerenereenes 6, 

@ 1930, and $4.40 n 1918, capatita levy, $4:17. In 1930 the per capita | Seance <oney Ss iS°S* | body, and when a busines club? We are} secure, through its social activities, busi-| milling in the Irish Free State — (Depart: | Uruguay (peso). .. ‘ 
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| Common Causes of Accidents 


in Industrial Plants +++ + 





Cooperation of Employes to Be Gained by 
Showing That Worker Is Sufferer from In- 
juries Sustained, Says Administrator 





By JAMES D. HACKETT 
Director, Division of Industrial Hygiene, Department of Labor, State of New York 


HILE some accidents seem to occur in 

the most unexpected and unusual man- 

ner, most accidents occur from simple 
and common causes and could easily be pre- 
vented by the same principles which make 
for good production practice. ‘ 

One of the common causes of accidents 
may be characterized as disorderly condi- 
tions, which relates to the environment as 
well as the tools used by the worker. The 
term applies to ladders left out of place, to 
boxes, trucks, sweeping brushes, goods, left 
where workers may stumble over them, and 
thus suffer a fall. The danger is enhanced 
when the worker happens to be handling 
material because then it is much more likely 
for him to lose his balance and get a serious 
fall than otherwise. 


++ 

A contributing factor, of course, is the 
condition of the floor. Much might be said 
about the need of having a floor in good 
condition and keeping it thus, because not 
only is the rate of accidents reduced thereby, 
but the amount of material that can be han- 
dled on a good floor is considerably greater 
than when it is filled with holes, ruts and 
uneven. This applies especially to floors over 
which material has to be trucked because 
then another hazard is added—that due to 
material falling off the truck. 

Improper equipment is responsible for a 
considerable percentage of shop accidents. 
Sometimes the tools are unsuitable. Em- 
ployers make the mistake of purchasing 
cheap tools which, in reality, are most ex- 
pensive in the end. Not only that, but the 
worker is careless with respect to the use 
of tools and often will use a broken hammer, 
knowing it to be unsafe. 

++ 


It is the employer’s duty to provide safe 
tools. It is the foreman’s responsibility to 
see that they are kept in good condition, but 
the worker, himself, must recollect that if 
an accident occurs, he will suffer the conse- 
quences and, at most, will only get two-thirds 
of his wages in compensation. 


A much less frequent cause of accidents is 
the use of improper material. The manufac- 








Growing Celerity 
in Suppressing 
Forest Fires 


Harry R. Lewis 


we: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode 

Island 
LTHOUGH people are still carelessly and 
unfortunately sometimes intentionally 


starting many forest fires, the forest fire 
suppression agencies are getting to the fires 
more quickly and suppressing most of them 


“before much damage is done. 


During the past season many forest fires 
were started in out-of-the-way places in re- 
mote woodland districts making it more diffi- 
cult for fire fighters to arrive at such fires 
promptly. However, out of 321 Spring forest 
fires already reported to the Bureau of For- 
estry, only 34 burned an area of 10 acres or 
more, the majority of the fires being sup- 
pressed before much damage was done. 

The 321 fires burned over a total of 4,054 
acres causing a damage of over $20,500. Care- 
less smokers were reported as responsible for 
84 of these fires, careless brush burning for 
52, and at least fifty fires were believed to 
have been set by irresponsible or perverted 
persons. The forest wardens reported 79 
fires as of unknown origin and the remainder 
as: due to several miscellaneous causes. 


Previous to the Spring forest fire hazard 
period the Bureau of Forestry made prep- 
arations in developing as effective a system 
as possible to cope with any forest fire emer- 
gency which might arise. In addition to 
the several thousand cloth forest fire warn- 
ing signs posted about the State, 100 ‘‘Pre- 
vent Forest Fires” metal flange signs were 
placed on angle irons and were set up at 
conspicuous places adjacent to woodlands on 
State highways. The cooperation of the De- 
partment of State Police and the State Board 
of Public Roads in carrying on forest fire 
prevention activities in addition to their as- 
sistance in suppression work is worthy of 
mention. Through burning their right of 
ways the State Board of Public Roads greatly 
reduced the possibility o1 fires starting where 
burning tobacco and other burning material 
was carelessly discarded. Few fires started 
adjacent to State highways this past season. 

On April 4 the forest fire hazard was suffi- 
cient to warrant stationing the observers in 
the five forest fire towers operated by the 
Bureau. At the same time a corporal of the 
State police was employed to patrol the 
woodland districts between the fire towers in 
a light forest fire truck. This detection and 
patrol system functioned until May 31, the 
end of the hazardous period. 

Because of a serious forest fire hazard the 
Governor declared a period of forest fire 
emergency on April 23. From this date on 
to the end of the hazardous period the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture acted as State for- 
est fire warden, and assisted by the three 
State district wardens took direct State ac- 
tion to suppress devastating forest fires when- 
ever such fires could not be quickly sup- 
The 
local. forest wardens have the direct re- 
sponsibility and authority for suppressing for- 
est fires in their respective towns and cities. 
The declaring of a forest fire emergency pe- 
riod by the Governor was proved justified. 
The direct State action taken from time to 
time to check fires which threatened to be 
even more devastating saved Rhode Island 
from much greater losses. 

The need for portable power equipment 
such as Hight pumps with hose for suppres- 
sion work in certain remote wooded districts 
is quite apparent. It is hoped that the va- 
rious forest fire fighting agencies will be 
able to obtain such equipment to make their 
work even more effective. 








turer may order certain material but it will 
not be’ suitable for the work designed. 

A more usual difficulty with material is 
that which is defective. For instance, a 
worker has to build a scaffold using wood 
which is of inferior grade. Also, ladders are 
often found that have knot holes on them 
which may cause the ladder to break. Such 
material should not be used, from a safety 
point of view. 

Many of these accidents can be prevented 
or controlled by proper instruction but the 
foreman can not give capable instruction un- 
less he has received it himself. In the large 
plants it is possible for the employer to 
analyze his accident reports and determine 
their frequency in each occupation. He is 
then in a position to inform the foreman as 
to the relative dangers of each occupation 
as well as the specific instrument which 
caused the accidents. 

When the foreman is aware of the prevail- 
ing causes of accidents and when he is pro- 
vided with a properly drawn up set of in- 
structions, he is thus enabled to exert super- 
vision. This is the employer’s problem but 
the worker’s position in the field of acci- 
dent prevention is often overlooked. 

+ + 


The major number of accidents are com- 
paratively easily prevented, and prevented by 
the worker immediately concerned. Super- 
vision, of course, helps but something further 
is needed to obtain success. The worker 
must be persuaded that accident prevention 
is largely within his control, that supervision 
will not do for Pim as much as he can do 
for himself. 

He must, in fact, be made conscious of the 
problem and aware that carefulness is an 
essential part of production. The employer 
can not be successful in getting the worker 
into this frame of mind unless he shows by 
his actions and methods that he is sincerely 
interested in reducing the number of, injuries 
by making conditions safe so that the worker 
has a reasonable chance of giving his coop- 
eration whether subject to supervision or not. 

There is always a reason for a high acci- 
dent rate in a plant and usually it is that 
the employer has not taken sufficient inter- 
est in the problem. Were you to ask him 
what was his accident frequency and sever- 
ity rate, he might tell you he did not know, 
and in both cases he would really have no 
information whatever. 

In fact, to be frank, the term was a new 
one on him, and if he did not know his acci- 
dent rate, it is a strong indication that he 
had not given sufficient attention to the sub- 
ject of accident prevention. Ignorance of 
accident rate is only excusable, if at all, in 
small plants, but there is no excuse whatever 
in any plant for an employer to be ignorant 
of the “accident history” of his employes. 


++ 

Humanity may be divided into two classes; 
those who have accidents and those who 
have none. The large majority of employes 
have no accidents; they take care to inform 
themselves of the job and its risks; they see 
that their tools are in good condition; they 
probably have families at home who spur 
them to avoid accidents for the sake of the 
family. 

But there are others who have perhaps a 
mental and physical makeup that makes 
them what one might call “accident addicts,” 
because for every one accident some worker 
will have, they have two or three. The men 
specially prone to accidents are known as 
“accident repeaters.” They are unsafe men 
to have in certain occupations. 

The employer should know what these 
occupations are. Workers should be trans- 
ferred to other work that suits their habits 
of mind and body because there is no know- 
ing what disaster may result if such a change 
is not made. No employer can be said to 
have a grasp of his accident problem unless 
he knows how many men have suffered re- 
peated accidents and unless he has acted 
upon that knowledge and transferred them 
to safe work, or found ways of removing the 
cause. 

All the gold in the world will not ‘replace 
or even compensate for the loss of an eye or 
a hand. Many hands, many eyes are lost 
in industry and always through somebody’s 
fault. It is no consolation to the worker if 
he loses an eye to say that it was the em- 
ployer’s fault. Whatever the cause, the 
worker is the sufferer. 

It has been noticed that the large major- 
ity of accidents are those which could be 
prevented and the proof of this can easily 
be ascertained by the study of any accident 
within your experience. This means, if it 
means anything, that the worker must as- 
sume the responsibility for his own safety 
even though technically he might saddle the 
employer with it. 


+ + 
Therefore, workers should be safe; play 
safe, see that others are safe. True happi- 


ness lies in keeping from injury and this can 
be done by a little foresight, a little care, 
even in instances where the employer might 
reasonably be expected to assist you in 
achieving safety. 

One of the ways to make the work of the 
world easier is to make it safer. What would 
we do without the great, intricate and 
marvelous machines sprinkled over the face 
of the earth, pouring out countless thou- 
sands of pieces useful to humanity? We 
could scarcely live without their aid but we 
could live much safer and happier if every 
manufacturer of every machine resolved to 
guard that machine before it left his plant. 

The humanitarian, the law, have both said 
emphatically that all machinery should be 
guarded but they have not specified where 
it should be guarded. They have not said 
that the proper place to design guards is in 
the plant where the machine is made. How 
senseless a thing it is to send out a nakedly 
dangerous machine and to have the pur- 
chaser either expose his workers to the 
dangers or putter around trying to put on 
a makeshift guard at three times the cost 
and effort that would be consumed if the 
maker of the machine did his duty in the 
first place. 

Therefore, manufacturers should resolve 
today never to send a machine out of the 
plant unless it is guarded in such a way that 
it will be safe to operate. 
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| STUDIES OF 


commodity industries. 


value of fundamental research in 

! connection with rubber may be illus- 

trated by reference to the work on 

the electrical properties of rubber. The 
story of this work is as follows: 

In the early 1900’s. a submarines cable 
was laid from Seattle, Wash., to Sitka, 
Alaska, by the Signal Corps of the Army. 
This cable was insulated with rubber be- 
cause gutta-percha insulated cable, 
which was standard for deep sea use, 
could not at that time be made in the 
United States. 

This rubber-insulated cable proved to 
be a costly expeirment, because after 
20 years it had been hauled up and re- 
paired on the average of once for every 
three miles of its length. When it was 
decided to replace this with a new cable, 
the Bureau of Standards was requested 
to develop rubber insulation for this pur- 
pose. 

Consideration soon showed that too 
little was known of rubber to warrant the 
early construction of a rubber-insulated 
cable. Accordingly, a standard gutta- 
percha cable was purchased abroad, was 
laid, and has since given satisfactory 
service. 

The Bureau of Standards, however, 
continued the investigation, not as a 
study of deep-Sea cable, but rather as a 
general study of the electrical properties 
of rubber without any definite practical 
end in view, and tnis investigation is 
still in progress. 

In 1930 the United States Coast Guard 
approached the Bureau of Standards 
with a problem pertaining to telephone 
cables which were laid in shallow water 
to connect coast stations and light- 
houses. Some of these cables were giv- 
ing poor service and required replacing 
in the relatively short peirod of 10 or 
15 years. 

In many cases, failure was due to 
deterioration of the rubber, and in other 


standards for rubber products. 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





OF RUBBER 


Cable Insulation Developed by Bureau of Standards 
through Investigation of Effects of Electricity 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with rubber. 


By A. T. MCPHERSON 


Rubber Research Laboratory, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. McPherson continues his discussion of the research 
on rubber conducted by the Bureau of Standards, begun in the issue of July 14. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Rubber,” to appear in the issue of 
July. 16,;Mr. McPherson continues his discussion of the relationship of the 
Bureau of Standards to the rubber industry, telling of the specifications and 
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cases to mechanical wear on account of 
pounding by the surf on a shallow coral 
bottom. Communication on some of the 
longer lines where failure had not oc- 
curred was unsatisfactory on account of 
the electrical characteristics of the 
rubber. 

Some of the work which the Bureau 
of Standards had been doing in the 
study of the electrical properties of rub- 
ber was directly applicable to the prob- 
lems involved, so that the Coast Guard 
engineers, together with the manufac- 
turers, and the Bureau staff were able 
to design new types of cables having 
better and more durable insulation. 

The probiem of abrasive wear on coral 
bottoms was solved by applying a tough, 
rubber jacket which was capable of out- 
lasting several times its thickness of 
heavy steel armor wires. The new type 
of cables have been in use now for two 
years and not only show much improved 
electrical performance, but give promise 
of long life as weil. 

While no attempt will be made to as- 
sign a definite value to this single appli- 
cation, it may be stated that submarine 
telephone cables cost $1,000 to $2,000 per 
mile, and annual purchateeby the Coast 
Guard may amount to the ord@r.of $100,- 
000. Consequently, if even only &.small 
improvement is effected, the saving .to 
the Government will more than com- 
pensate for the entire outlay for the in- 
vestigation. 

It is proper that the National Bureau 
of Standards should engage in t' de- 
velopment of new knowledge about rub- 
ber because it can conduct thorough and 
unhurried investigations which are be- 
yond ‘the scope and facilities of most in- 
dustrial laboratories. The results of this 
work have such broad and far-reaching 
applicability that they will be of ulti- 
mate benefit to producer, manufacturer 
and consumer, alike. 


Public Education as Social Force 


Value as Stabilizing and Motivating Influence 
By VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California 


N THESE uncertain days of social and eco- 
nomic readjustment, following inevitably 
upon the cataclysmic upheaval which in- 

volved the whole world, the public schools, 
as well as all other institutions, are facing 
a crisis. 


The schools must participate courageously 
in the retrenchment and contribute in full 
measure to the reorganization of the social 
order which the times demand. The faith of 
the people in education as we emerge from 
this critical period will be proportionate to 
the spirit of courage and fortitude which 
actuates the educator, now; this faith will 
reflect the vigorous enthusiasm with which 
education expands its efforts to prepare 
young people to meet the complexities of new 
conditions. 

The Nation believes in education. Our 
people have come to see in education the 
touchstone which opens the way to the real- 
ization of success. This profound faith, to- 
gether with the tremendous social and in- 
dustrial changes brought about by high- 
powered machinery has transformed the 
public schools from institutions for the trans- 
mission of academic learning to agencies ac- 
cepting significant social responsibilities and 
tendering new and varied services indispens- 
able to modern life. 

Our helpful spirit of cooperation in mak- 
ing essential adjustments implies no con- 
cession to those who would limit the school 
to the narorwly academic or ‘who hurl un- 
substantiated accusations of extravagance. 
Expansions in the school curriculum have 
come as a response to the demands of mod- 
ern life and have invariably come from the 
forces outside the school. 


In 1925, by legislative enactment, the 
statutory school subjects were reduced from 
31 to 12; This action resulted from the rec- 
ommendation of the educational forces. 
Every session since has witnessed the intro- 
duction of legislation to add subjects to the 
curriculum. Without exception, each pro- 
posal was advocated by individuals or organ- 
izations voicing the demands of the people 
and in no way connected with public edu- 
cation. In every case, social pressure was 
exerted, designed to enlarge the scope and 
increase the responsibilities of the public 
schools. 


The charge of extravagance can not be 
fairly directed against the schools. Public 
education is the most extensive activity of 
government. It reaches more people; it 
serves them more intimately and more di- 
rectly than any other function of govern- 
ment. California has a population of ap- 
proximately 5,500,000. More than 1,000,000 
children are leaving their homes every day 
to spend hours in the pursuit of education 
in public kindergartens, elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools, and junior 
colleges. We can not point to a single gov- 
ernmental function in which a more con- 
tinuous or more significant service is ren- 
dered. The eternal obligation of maturity 
to youth to provide education constitutes a 
debt for which no moratorium can be de- 
clared. 


In a period of economic distress, the pres- 
ent form of support of education is undeni- 


ably burdensome. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, only 3 per cent of our national income 
is expended for education, which in pros- 
perous or even moderate times would seem 
an extremely modest proportion of our 
wealth when considered in relation to the 
importance of education in promoting and 
maintaining the conditions indispensable to 
the acquisition of national wealth and well- 
being. 

v Business is dependent upon the satisfac- 
tion ef the wants and needs that education 
creates. The wants and needs of the unedu- 
cated man are simpze and few. Education de- 
velops tastes for better food, better clothing, 
better homes, better furniture, better means 
of communication and transportation. The 
schools develop wants that are satisfied by 
books and magazines and newspapers, by 
music, by color and design, by travel to 
distant lands of romance and glamour. Upon 
the wants and needs which the school creates, 
business pays its dividends. The industrial 
world would disintegrate if it were not for 
education creating in human beings the high 
wants and needs which industry supplies with 
its products. Leaders in business who are 
thinking profoundly, have not forgotten, even 
in these troubled times, that education is the 
cornerstone that has supported the economic 
and industrial greatness of-our Nation. 


Education makes wealth. The almost 
limitless natural resources of the Nation 
would have remained idle, never to have 
served human progress if they had not been 
combined with the skill of the mathe- 
matician, the chemist, and the engineer. It 
is almost axiomatic that education plus nat- 
ural resources equals wealth. Education 
which creates higher needs and wants pro- 
vides the power by which these demands are 
satisfied, 


All activities of modern life are dependent 
upon the environment which education 
creates. Modern life is dependent upon a 
favorable environment characterized by a 
people possessed of reasonably good health; 
by reasonable safety from injury in an age 
of machinery and high-powered motors; by 
good citizenship that serves to safeguard life 
and property; and by security of property 
guaranteed by a stable government. 

In the creation of such an environment, 
education is the most active agent. The 
teachers are the main promoters of effective 
health instruction. The schools are giving 
the ability to read danger signals, obey in- 
structions; the schools are training children 
to be observant, both as a part of regular 
safety instruction. Education lessens crime. 
It is a well-established fact that children 
who remain long enough to graduate from 
high school are likely to become law-abid- 
ing, useful citizens. Education promotes na- 
tional security by indoctrinating young peo- 
ple with the American ideal. This is our 
Strongest bulwark against communism. 

This is a period full of obstacles. But 
without difficulties there is no chalienge. The 
educators of this Nation must rededicate 
themselves to a dynamic educational philos- 
ophy. Our philosophy must be soundly based 
on the philosophy of a democracy. This 
should be a time of rededication to faith 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


President of the: United States 1877-1881 


“Matters of information are included in all govern- 
ment reports of great interest to all who seek to 
improve their own methods of education.” 
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System of Appellate Procedure 
as Cause of Law’s Delay + + 





Congestion in State Supreme Court Should 
Be Relieved by Reform in Method of Consid- 
ering Transfers Is Proposal of Jurist 


By CURTIS W. ROLL 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Indiana 


AWYERS are naturally interested in the 
work of the Supreme Court; not alto- 
gether because the individual lawyer may 

have a case pending in this court and is 
anxious to have his case decided, but because 
the opinions of this court become the law 
of this State. 


I think the members of the Supreme Court 
fully appreciate the desirability of this court 
being in a position that an appealed case 
could be decided within six months after 
being fully briefed. This condition is one 
devoutly to be hoped for, but not likely to 
be attained soon under the present system 
of appellate procedure. 


If any change in our appellate procedure 
would enable the appellate “courts more 
quickly and more easily to determine the 
real question in controversy, and at the same 
time save the litigant the expense of a large 
and voluminous record, a great portion of 
which is of no value at all but only tends 
to cloud and obscure the issues, this by all 
means should be done. 


a 


More than one-third of our time is devoted 
to the consideration of petitions to transfer 
cases from the appellate court. The chances 
are that but few, if any, of the laymen, and 
perhaps some members of the bar, fully ap- 
preciate the amount of time and labor de- 
voted to this phase of our work. 


It seems that some people, for some rea- 
son, have the idea that the number of opin- 
ions handed down is the only thing that 
counts. No mention is ever made of the 
transfers considered. 


Let us see what work the court does in the 
disposition of a petition to transfer. When 
a petition to transfer is filed and fully 
briefed, it is transmitted by the clerk to the 
consultation room, where it is distributed to 
one of the justices. The justice, to whom it 
is assigned, is required first to read the peti- 
tion to transfer. 


Sometimes the petition is rather brief, but 
many times it is quite lengthy, containing 
15, 20, and in some instances more than 30 
pages of legal cap paper with varying num- 
ber of assigned reasons why the petition 
should be granted. The opinion requires con- 
siderable study. Briefs, both in support of 
and in opposition to the petition, often con- 
tain citation of many authorities. 

After all of these have been carefully stud- 
ied by the justice,and he is ready to submit 
his recommendation to the court, he brings 
it inta consultation, where the opinion, and 
petitior, are usually read aloud to the court. 
The briefs in support of the petition and the 
authorities are reviewed. 


It is not an unusual thing for a single 
petition to transfer to occupy the entire con- 
sultation period from 9 to 12 o’clock. Then, 
many times, no decision is reached, and again 
it is brought up for further consideration. 


> + 


The court many times, as is true with 
opinions, are of a divided opinion on the 
question of granting or denying the petition 
to transfer. When this condition exists nat- 
urally more time is given to its consideration. 
Where a petition occupies the attention of 
the entire court for from three to four hours, 
which means 15 to 20 hours for one justice, 
this time, if added to the time he has al- 
ready given the case before it was brought 
before the full court would, in some instances, 
be sufficient for him to write the opinion in 
the first instance. 


The statute names the conditions under 
which a cause should be transferred; namely, 
“that the opinion of the appellate court 
contravenes a ruling precedent of the Su- 
preme Court, or that a new question of law 
is directly involved and was decided er- 
roneously.” 


It is not always clear whether the opinion, 
which we are urged to take over because it 
contravenes a ruling precedent of the Su- 
preme Court, does in fact contravene a rul- 
ing precedent, or whether the opinion states 
the rule o1 law correctly, and then proceeds 
to make an erroneous application of a cor- 
rect rule of law to the facts in the particu- 
lar case. .We very often find it difficult to 
determine whether the particular statement 
of law of which complaint is made is or is 
not a necessary statement in the decision of 
the question before the court. 


- *¢ 


It need only be called to attention, I am 
quite sure, that the members of the bar ap- 
preciate the numerous close and difficult 
questions with which the court is confronted 
in its consideration of transfer cases, and 
from the standpoint of time and work, what 
an important part they have assumed on 
our docket. 


It seems to me, that part of the work of 
the Supreme Court might find some relief 
if sore satisfactory method could be found 
whereby in certain cases the opinion of the 
appellate court could be made final. The 
criminal cases which, since Jan. 1, 1931, are 
again appealed to the Supteme Court, have 


~ 





which is demonstrated by works and not by 
mere lip service to an unpracticed credo. 
This should be a time for the reaffirmation 
of our belief that an education suited to the 
ability, capacity, aptitudes, interests, and 
needs of all youth must be provided; for re- 
newed belief thas in a democracy every child 
must have opportunity to develop his fullest 
potentialities. 

The time is especially fitting for initiating 
a far-sighted program in terms of social 
needs because never before have we had so 
well qualified a group devoted to public edu- 
cation. 

Such a far-sighted program will surely 
provide children with an opportunity to 
exercise desirable sovial relationships, develop 
power to think through problems, to culti- 
vate individual interests and aptitudes. It 
would place an emphasis on that subject 
matter which ‘makes living a rich, colorful 
cultural adventure in the realms of art, music 
and literature. It would exert a watchful- 
ness over every environmental influence 
which might be subversive of complete physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and mental realization. 


to some extent increased the work of the 
Supreme Court. 


I also might mention that, since July 1, 
1931, all applications to be admitted to the 
bar, have been placed under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. This 
necessitated the working out of a system and 
rules governing the same, which has, dur- 
ing the past year, required the giving of con- 
siderable time to it. 

+ + 

Do not understand that the members of 
the court are objecting to this increased 
amount of work. I have mentioned it, only, 
for the purpose of showing that ’the court’s 
time is occupied by matters other than the 
writing of opinions. 


The above added duties and demand for 
the time of the court, when taken separately 
seem to amount to but little, but when added 
together, consume considerable time, an@® 
lessen to a considerable degree the time 
available to what might be termed the more 
proper functions of the Supreme Court. 


We have, on several occasions, been criti- 
cized for not deciding some particular case 
or cases which are of public interest. One 
critic complains because we do not decide 
certain cases and another criticizes us be- 
cause we do not decide some other class of 
cases, which to him is of more importance. 
One section of the State is asking a decision 
of some particular class of cases and another 
section of the State is complaining because 
we do not decide another set of cases, in- 
volving some question that affects that par- 
ticular locality. 
comply with all the demands; for in so do- 


ing, it would mean the decision of all the 
cases. y 


We can not decide all the cases on our 
docket at.once, or even all of those that in- 
volve public interest. So the only thing left 
for us to do is to take up those that seem 
to us to be most pressing. 

++ 

We find that most of the lawyers feel to 
Some extent that a decision of his particular 
case is about the most important case on the 
docket. But I must say on behalf of the 
lawyers that they have been and are very 
patient, and—to our face at least—have re- 
frained from saying unkind things to us. 

I should say, on behalf of the cour 
they have been and are now patie ala i 
hours in an effort to relieve the congested 
condition of the docket, and with the con- 
tinued help and cooperation of the bar and 
interested parties, we hope in a year or so 
to make quite a change in the number of 
cases pending in our court. 








Creative Labors 
for Students in 


High Schools 


y 
William John Cooper 
United States Commis- 
sioner of Education 


T HAPPENS that frequently creative work 
I is done outside of the regular school. - It 
erning the is an extra-curriculum proce- 
dure. This is because there are not such 
formal rules goverhing the extra-curriculum 
as are governing the curriculum subjects. 
The regular courses must meet certain 
standards, they’ must fit into university en- 
trance or college admissions. Therefore, they 
must be within the range of virtually every- 
one. When one is working in the extra- 
curriculum he is free to do a-thing or not to 
do it; he is free to do much or little; to do 
it well or poorly. 


The extra-curriculum has had to do with 
such work as debating, athletics, music, art, 
and the like. It has only been recently that 
the curriculum is stepping out of its tradi- 
tional fields and making inroads on this 
practice. If one is given to work in this field 
he may work on the school paper either edit- 
ing it, managing it, or writing for it. He 
may be at work at some aspect of the art 
side of it. 

First of all, I would discuss music, a sub- 
ject which has been in ou rhigh schools only 
since the beginning of this century. In most 
high schools today one will find a chorus, a 
band or orchestra, and a glee club. In many 
of the larger schools one will find courses in 
a regular music department such as harmony 
and the history of music. I feel, however, 
that there is not enough of an extra-curricu- 
lum character growing out of the music de- 
partment. I do not know why there should 
not be numbers of songs and instrumental 
pieces springing from these courses. Is it 
that the people who have‘ the necessary tal- 
ent in this direction have their inspiration 
crushed out by the other subjects of the 
school? There must be some reason why we 
do not get from our courses in high school 
music very much more material of the kind 
we need. 

A second field is that of art. On the art 
side of the magazines and papers published 
by a school one has a chance to exercise his 
own imagination and to get away from the 
rules and regulations which limit him, I 
have seen very fine work in school annuals. 
I have known to grow out of this such courses 
in art as wallpaper design and courses which 
have to do with the manufacture of dress- 
goods. I recall one school, a large high 
school, in which a course of this kind was 
regularly given and one of the largest houses 
dealing in dressgoods purchased certain of 
the drawings which were made in the school 
and had dress goods made up exclusively 
after this pattern. 

A third field in which pupils may express 
themselves is in Writing, either for the school 
paper or for the school magazine. This may 
be prose or poetry. Some of this is excel- 
lent. For this sort of work one can not stop 
when he will. Frequently a poem will rep- 
resent the work of a night, the pupil re- 
maining awake until early hours in the 
morning and then often dropping to sleep 
in his chair. 
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We find it impossible to ' 
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